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Make Your Fly Wheel 


RACTICALLY every 

‘ Pp experienced car own- 

er has known, at one time 

or another, the trouble and 

expense occasioned by 

stripped and battered fly- 
wheel gears. 





















© That there are tens of 
thousands of motorists who 
have had this experience is 
proved by the tremendous 
number of replacement 
Ring Gears that we our- 
selves have sold through 
repairmen. 


But Logan Ring Gears are 
not made alone for replace- 


Batter Proof! 


ments—indeed their logi- 
cal place is on the new car 
as it leaves the factory. 


Instead of casting the gears 
integral with the flywheel 
—your flywheel can be cast 
separately so that Logan 
Ring Gears can then be 
shrunk on. 


Of 1035 S. A. E. steel, heat 
treated and hardened and 
scientifically chamfered to 
perfectly mesh with the 
starter pinion, Logan 


Gears, at very little added 
cost, will improve your car 
and increase its selling ap- 
peal. 





WHEEL 


GEARS 









Send your flywheel blueprints and get the 
os Logan quotation—and the Logan cata- 

ee logue showing standard size Logan gears 
which are manufactured to fit all size tly 
wheels, 





The teeth of the Logan gears are 
chamfered to a rounded angle of 45° 
—Ieaving a 1/16" land. This design, de- A 
veloped in collaboration with one of 
«Imerica’s greatest starter manufacturers, 
msures a quiet, easy mesh with starter 
pinion — besides affording = maximum | 
strength to each tooth, { 
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KAUFMAN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
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Success in F'uture Will Depend 
Upon Salesmanship 


Merchandising era dawns as stabilization of automotive 


industry approaches. 


Dealer problems are factory problems. 


Many factors force keener competition. 


Companies which 


teach how to handle used cars, sell and service, will win. 


By James Dalton 


chandising year in the automotive industry. 

This isn’t an original discovery. No one 

deserves any especial credit for the turn of events. 

It has been forced by circumstances. Some of these 
circumstances are: 

A productive capacity in excess of the demands of 
the public in a year of record-breaking sales. 

Exceedingly keen competition for sales in all price 
classes. 

A supply of dealers not equal to the demand when 
all companies are striving to expand their sales or- 
ganizations. 

Failure of dealers to make a satisfactory profit on 
a large turnover, with consequent discontent. 
‘Necessity for large sales by the factory to keep 
down production costs in the face of the rising cost 
of materials. 

Belief that the public interest in motor vehicles 
will fall off sharply if prices are increased materially. 

Approaching stabilization of the automotive 
market. 

These are a few of the factors which have changed 
the viewpoint of factory executives. They might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but those cited are sufficient 
as illustrations. The conditions are not new. In fact, 


N INETEEN TWENTY-THREE will be a mer- 


they obtained most of last year. The only new element 
in the situation is that most manufacturers have put 
the pieces together and made a picture out of them. 

This picture is not especially disquieting to those 
who have abundant resources and who are able to 
offer inducements ample to bring into their organiza- 
tions men with ability to solve the particular prob- 
lems assigned to them. The companies in this fortu- 
nate position are comparatively few, numerically, 
although they make a very large proportion of the 
motor vehicles produced. The situation is more seri- 
ous for those less happily cireumstanced. 

Even the largest and strongest companies know 
much less about merchandising than they do about 
production. The motor vehicle was overdue as an 
agency of transportation when it arrived, and it is 
not strange that the industry has had to bend most 
of its energies to the problem of meeting demand. 
This it has done with signal success, and mass pro- 
duction methods have reached a degree of perfection 
not attained in any other line of manufacturing. 

This achievement has been highly creditable, but 
it has made the industry somewhat lopsided. Its 
merchandising methods have not approached the effi- 
ciency evidenced in production. Until recently there 
has been no particular need to worry about the sub- 
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ject, for, with the exception of eighteen months when the 
country was coming through a period of deflation, there 
has been no time since the war when output could keep 
pace with demand. 

Sales of passenger cars in 1922 were extraordinarily 
large. This was due in large measure to the fact that 
there were a great many persons who wanted cars in 
the preceding eighteen months of depression but waited 
until better times before they bought. For that reason 
it was not a normal year. In fact, there have been no 
normal years since the United States went into the 
world war. 


Unless there are some complicating circumstances, 
such as another period of depression the second half 
of the year, 1923 probably will be normal for the 
automotive industry. If business and industrial con- 
ditions remain fairly stable it will at least give a 
solid foundation for calculations. Consequently, the 
production and sales figures for the year, especially 
when analyzed according to price classes, will be 
highly illuminating. 


In the passenger car field the rate of sales growth each 
year over the preceding year will become smaller and 
smaller. First buyers will become fewer and fewer and 
replacements more and more important. In other words, 
the automotive industry is approaching stabilization. 

Many of the older industries have long been stabilized. 
It is comparatively easy, for instance, to go into the 
manufacture of shoes or shirts or socks of any given 
quality. The problem is to sell them after you have them 
made. Success depends entirely on the merchandising 
ability of the makers. 


Sales Organization Paramount 


The same conditions have begun to prevail in the auto- 
motive market. The company with an expert sales organi- 
zation plus fair engineers and production men, is more 
likely to succeed than the one with expert engineers and 
production men and only a fair sales organization. 

There is no reason for the smaller companies in the 
field today to despair. Except for those whose financial 
resources have been exhausted, they can survive and 
grow if they demonstrate the requisite merchandising 
ability. On the other hand, it is quite possible for some 
of the companies which are big today to shrink if they 
fail along merchandising lines. 

Smaller concerns must do some mighty straight think- 
ing, however, and they can’t defer it indefinitely. There 
are only a few of them which have any business to scat- 
ter their fire all over the country. Practically all of them 
have, or have tried to get, national distribution. A little 
analysis of their sales data will show the states in which 
they have done the major part of their business. It would 
be comparatively easy to eliminate from further con- 
sideration as markets those in which sales were insignifi- 
cant and concentrate their efforts on those in which the 
volume was largest. 


It might cost them just as much, for example, to 
make one-tenth of one per cent of their sales in Ten- 
nessee as it did to make 10 per cent in Texas. Unless 
there was some easily explainable reason for the 
discrepancy, it would seem the part of wisdom to 
drop Tennessee from consideration entirely and use 
the money which hitherto had gone into that State 
for a more intensive cultivation of Texas where a 
market for its products already had been established. 


Except for the very largest companies, there are few 
which do not find the bulk of their sales in a compara- 
tively few States. Would it not be much more sensible 
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to concentrate on those which have offered a good mar- 
ket for their products rather than to dissipate sales re- 
sources by trying to buy a welcome for themselves in 
places where they evidently are not wanted? 
Localization of sales effort would be a long step in the 
right direction for the smaller companies, but it would 
be a preliminary. It must be coupled with intelligent 
marketing methods. The trouble with most concerns, 
big and little, is that they are staggering along more or 
less in the dark in this field. There are as many angles 
to this question as there are spokes to a wire wheel. 
Any or all of them might be followed with profit, but 
there is one of them which sticks out like a sore thumb. 
Those companies which go farthest in solving their 
dealer problems and helping to build up a business which 
will be profitable to their dealers will be the ones who 
will win in the long, heart-breaking race for success. 


In the last analysis every dealer problem is a fac- 
tory problem. Every sales manager who buries his 
head in the sand and says the used car question is 
one which the dealer must solve for himself is de- 
liberately closing his eyes so he won’t see a rock on 
which his fortunes and those of his company may 
be wrecked. 


Factories realize keenly enough that the dealer is a 
mighty big factor in the equation of success, but they 
are looking upon him only as a possible outlet for their 
goods. Every time they take on an added dealer they get 
another outlet. He’s only a minor cog in the machine. 
If he fails, perhaps through no fault of his own, they 
seem to figure that it will be easy to throw him away and 
find another cog which will be just as good. But this 
dealer turnover is mighty expensive. 

Success of the factory depends upon the success of the 
retail sales organization as a whole. In most dealer 
forces there are individuals who can get along perfectly 
well on their own hook and for whom the sales manager 
can do little. They make up a small minority of the 
whole, however. There also are in every sales force 
dealers who are neither business men nor merchandisers 
and never will be. It ought not to be difficult for a fac- 
tory to find out who are in this group. When it does, the 
only thing to do is to get rid of them, the sooner the 
better. They are just barnacles. 


Educate Salesmen 


In between the highly productive and non-productive 
groups, however, lies the biggest part of the organiza- 
tion. It is composed of honest, earnest, hard-working 
chaps of average intelligence. They don’t profess to 
know all there is to know about the business, but they 
want to learn and they have the capacity to learn if they 
are taught properly. The more they learn the more cars 
they’ll sell. 

Dealer education in merchandising methods is a work 
which can be undertaken just as successfully by a small 
factory as by a large one. Teaching a dealer to make an 
accurate analysis of the sales prospects in his territory, 
for example, isn’t an impossible task. Once he knows 
the names of the people who have the money to buy a 
car in the price class of the one he handles, all he has 
to do is to sell them, and if he can’t do that he’s not a 
real merchandiser or there’s something radically wrong 
with his line. 

There are many ways of determining who has the 
money to buy, but often the dealer can’t think of them. 
The factory should be able to do so, however, and it 
should be equipped to figure out some simple system 
which will work and pass it on to its dealers. It will be 
helping itself just as much as it will them. 
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Salesmanship is fundamental in a dealer organization. 
It is the foundation upon which the rest of the system 
is reared, but it isn’t everything by any means. A dealer 
may be a wonderful salesman and still he may fail be- 
cause he isn’t a business man and doesn’t know how to 
stop up the leaks through which his profits are running 
away. 

The biggest leak is the used car. The factories which 
have forced sales are largely responsible for the used 
car problem. They have exerted all the pressure possible 
upon their dealers to push the sale of new cars. Some 
of them even have given special or trading discounts to 
encourage trades. In many cases these trades have eaten 
up the profits on new car sales. 

Dealers for the smaller companies have found that 
their chances of competing against their neighbors rep- 
resenting big companies were nil unless they, too, paid 
ruinous prices for used cars. Even with their longer 
discounts on new cars they couldn’t turn over a satisfac- 
tory profit because they couldn’t hope to do as large a 
volume of business as the men selling widely known, 
intensively advertised lines. 


Used Car Like Banquo’s Ghost 

The used car is going to rise, like Banquo’s ghost, to 
haunt the factory. A motor car is a motor car, and some- 
body is going to be found to drive it as long as it will 
run. There’s a lot of second-hand furniture in use in 
the country, but it isn’t bought from the stores which 
sell new furniture. You don’t go into a furniture store 
and let them bid on the old junk before you refurnish 
your house. You buy the new stuff and then sell the 
old for what it will bring. The day probably will come 
when the men who sell new motor cars won’t bid against 
each other for the privilege of buying old ones of doubt- 
ful value. 

When a factory forces sales by making it necessary 
for the dealer to buy an old car at an unreasonable price 
in order to get rid of a new one, it isn’t building on a 
solid foundation. It is merely making the dealer sell at 
a small profit, and often even at an actual loss, something 
he might sell at a substantial profit next month or next 
year. And it may be the last straw which will put the 
dealer out of business. 

Under present conditions, if a dealer in a good-sized 
town sells 500 new cars in a year he may have to take 
300 old ones in trade. He will be a wizard as a merchant 
if he can sell the used cars without an actual loss. In 
other words, he has to sell 800 vehicles in a year, but 
he gets a profit on only 500 of them. It takes just as 
much effort to sell a used car as a new one. If his dis- 
count from the factory is 25 per cent the used car trans- 
actions bring it down to 15 per cent on gross turnover. 

No dealer organization can work efficiently unless the 
individuals in it make a satisfactory profit and they can’t 
do that as long as they monkey with the buzz saw of used 
cars. It may be that under current conditions in the in- 
dustry trading is a necessary evil, but if it is the factory 
sales manager can do as much as any one else to cure it. 
He can’t give advice on each trade, but he can lay down 
general principles to govern his dealers and he can make 
them adhere to those principles. 

In the last analysis, of course, each dealer must handle 
his own trades, but he can be taught to handle them with 
a modicum of human intelligence. There’s only one 
principle involved and if it is followed there won’t be 
any used car problem. That principle is for a dealer 
never to allow more for a used car than he knows he 
can sell it for after assessing enough extra to cover the 
overhead ¢ost of the transaction. 

If all the dealers for all the companies would operate 
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on that basis the used car problem, which has ruined 
thousands of automotive merchants, could be cleared up 
as if by magic. If the factories will concern themselves 
seriously with this question they can do a lot more than 
they think then can to solve it, and that without heavy 
expense to themselves. 


Then there is the question of service. No com- 
pany can long endure unless its products are well 
serviced at a fair price. No company can give ade- 
quate and satisfactory service except with the whole- 
hearted cooperation of its dealers. Dealers can’t 
and won’t give service until they are educated to the 
necessity for it. They won’t get this education un- 
less the factory gives it. The kicks of discontented 
customers are not educational in their nature. 


There isn’t a factory in the country which doesn’t 
know the fundamentals of service. They have knowledge 
enough but they don’t put it into effect. Some of them 
seem to think a beneficient Providence will make it neces- 
sary for them to give such service, while at the same time 
making it necessary for all their competitors to give it. 
Factories which hold this view might just as well close 
their doors now and conserve such assets as they may 
have. If they don’t the sheriff will do the job for them. 

It should be an axiom of the industry that no company 
can live which doesn’t give the purchasers of its prod- 
ucts prompt and honest service at a fair price. If there 
is one thing which justifies instant cancellation of a 
dealer contract it is willful failure to give the best serv- 
ice possible. Such a dealer is a menace to the industry. 
He makes the black spot on its escutcheon. 

We have mentioned the three major points on which 
the average dealer most needs education—salesmanship, 
service and used cars. The first two are just as vital to 
the factory as to the dealer and the third only a little less 
so. There are many other business by-ways through 
which he should be guided, but they are relatively unim- 
portant. If he is well grounded on this trinity he can 
get by successfully. If he isn’t he can’t—permanently. 

The factory will succeed in direct proportion to the de- 
gree of skill displayed by its dealers generally in sur- 
mounting these three great obstacles to success. 


Dealer education may be expensive but it is not as 
costly as continual dealer turn-over. It is quite pos- 
sible to convert a fair dealer into a corking good 
one if he is properly trained. This training is just 
as possible for a small company as a large one. If 
it has a well knit, compact organization it is easier. 
It’s possible to get closer to a comparatively few 
men than to a large number. Just as a boy in a 
small college gets more individual attention than 
he does in a large one, so it is with a small retail 
selling force. The efficacy of the instruction de- 
pends largely, however, upon the ability of the pro- 
fessor. 


While competition for dealers is about as keen as it is 
for sales, there is no occasion for the small company to 
despair in this respect. There is a great deal of discon- 
tent in the ranks of the men serving companies striving 
to increase sales by forcing cars on dealers. This makes 
trading imperative if factory fixed quotas are to be sold. 
Trading on a large scale costs money. The discounts al- 
lowed by some of these companies are shorter than the 
average and the result is that a dealer with a big gross 
business may have a mighty small net profit. 

As an industry grows older there is a strong tendency 
toward standardization of its products. Success then 
will rest upon merchandising ability. That era has 
dawned in the automotive industry. 
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American Makers Sure of Bigger 
Export Sales in 1923 


Demand for our automotive products solidly established 


in other lands. 


upon merchandising ability and service. 


Success in race for business depends 


Reports 


show that foreign markets hold brightened prospects. 


By George E. Quisenberry 


Editor, El Automovil Americano 


HE New York show did not concern itself with 
domestic features of the industry alone, for the 
foreign trade in automotive vehicles and automotive 
equipment had a big part in it. Now that the noise and 
hurry is over, it is possible to weigh carefully just how 
much importance the export trade has for the industry 
and just what may be expected from the foreign field in 
the months that will make up the calendar year of 1923. 

Export executives of most of the manufacturing com- 
panies were in attendance at the show. They advised 
among themselves, compared notes, talked to the foreign 
dealers who were in attendance, and otherwise took ad- 
vantage of their stay in the city to gain just as much 
information, from every available source, as was pos- 
sible. The export section of the industry is being much 
more seriously considered than it was, let us say, a year 
or two ago. It numbers many sales and advertising man- 
agers and other executives who are keenly alert to the 
possibilities before them and who, through the good busi- 
ness they have developed in recent months, have made 
themselves and their divisions an important part of 
their own sales organizations. 

The foreign trade in American automotive equipment 
has come back with a rush. Many leading executives and 
company officials have been unprepared for the volume 
of business that has developed. Looking upon the export 
field with the dark brown taste of late 1920 and 1921 still 
in their mouths, they let themselves be caught napping 
so far as 1922, particularly the closing months of 
the year, was concerned. Many such an official has 
already been jolted out of the complacency into which 








LTHOUGH this article concerns itself 
primarily with the foreign sales of pas- 
senger cars, the export trade in equipment and 
accessories is showing the same relative gains. 
Numerous equipment companies doubled in 1922 
their sales in 1921 and particularly in the last 
few months has there been a widespread de- 
velopment in the foreign shipments of this class 
of automobile material. Few equipment makers 
have given much thought to this field, despite 
its steadily enlarging character. 
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he had settled; the world demand for automotive vehi- 
cles has come back with the same insistency that nearly 
broke the hearts of all the domestic pessimists in early 
1922. The very strength of the foreign demand has 
soundly confounded those long visaged critics who based 
their business and sales judgment on partial facts and 
a sad lack of ignorance as to the actual business condi- 
tions affecting the most important world outlets for the 
American automotive vehicles. 


Huge Foreign Business Secured 


The final statistics as to the world trade in American 
automotive products will shortly be forthcoming, but 
in the meantime it is possible to estimate them fairly 
closely. The pessimists, of course, will not yet accept 
the statement that 150,000 American automobiles were 
sold abroad in 1922, but that, nevertheless, has been 
the case. This perhaps may not sound big when we 
juggle it against total production, but when you multiply 
it by the dollar value of each vehicle it will reveal itself 
as involving a mighty big sum of money. The foreign 
sales of American autgmotive vehicles comprise a huge 
business; the pessimist who scoffs at it simply does not 
know what he is talking about. 

Demand has grown rapidly; it is still growing, and 
its ultimate growth we are not yet in a position to gage 
carefully. But we can say without a shadow of fear that 
many, many trainloads of automobiles will be necessary 
to supply the world requirements in 1923 for the trans- 
portation that only the American industry can supply. 
Let us not lose sight of that fact for one instant. 

The writer talked with many export executives during 
show week. Not one of them had failed to sell cars in 
1922; not one of them sees anything other than a sur- 
prising expansion in 1923. Many of them are in an en- 
tirely different position today than they were twelve 
months ago. To use a word, they were tolerated then. 
Today they have behind them the record of a good year, 
and this has given them a correspondingly better posi- 
tion in their own organization. Some of them were forced 
to fight hard for any kind of consideration for themselves 
and their foreign dealers. In other companies there is 
yet a sad lack of understanding as to the trade possi- 
bilities in this field. Such companies are just overlooking 
another opportunity, perhaps just as they are overlook- 
ing many opportunities right here at home. But in many 
others the export department has attained the solid 
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position of a department selling a goodly volume of 
vehicles each month. 

The export volume grew heavy around the end of the 
year for those territories in which the sales season is on. 
Such, let us say, as Argentina, Australia, New Zealand 
and other territories below the equator. Shipments are 
going out to these territories from the United States and 
Canada on every boat. The writer knows of two steamers 
only a few weeks ago that carried more than 600 models 
of one make alone to Buenos Aires, not counting hun- 
dreds of others. As of the same date, another maker was 
assembling eighty vehicles daily in the Argentine capital 
and was yet at least a thousand vehicles behind on 
orders. Buying power has come back with a vengeance 
in the face of unprecedented crops, which command good 
values and good demand. This also is true in other terri- 
tories. Sterling is within a small fraction of par and 
steadily pointing upward, so that the exchange handicap 
on the British territories is practically of no conse- 
quence. The Argentine peso has climbed also, approach- 
ing par and threatening to reach it in the course of the 
next few months, especially if certain proposed loans 
are placed in the United States. The territories still 
under the blight of adverse exchange rates are com- 
paratively few. 

This is a hurried picture, similar in degree to what 
might be stated of many other localities. But it is the 
picture that was before the export men who attended 
the New York show. 


Trade Problems Being Solved 


Much misinformation has been spread in regard to 
American automobile exporting. First of all, it is ridicu- 
lous to say that American executives do not know how 
to export automobiles. That is simply nonsense. In many 
companies the problem of foreign trade is being solved 
by executives of high business ability and judgment who 
are just beginning to be appreciated properly by their 
superiors. Some of these men have been all through the 
export business. The lean years did not rob them of their 
confidence in the American industry and the world de- 
mand for automotive transportation, and they are going 
about developing trade with the ability of long experi- 
ence. These men are showing the way to other commer- 
cial lines and writing a brilliant chapter in our industrial 
history. In other cases the export department has been 
handed over to younger men. Studious, quick to learn, 
anxious to forge ahead and possessing unbounded loy- 
alty to their firms and their products, they deserve to 
be watched and to be helped. They also are beginning 
to make their mark. 

Let us get one thing clearly in mind. That is, the auto- 
motive industry has firmly established itself abroad. It 
is an automotive industry purely and simply. It is not 
an adjunct to something else. The general import and 
export houses that bought the cars in Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, China, South Africa and elsewhere when anybody 
could sell cars have gone by the wayside, so far as auto- 
mobiles are concerned. Competition and depression 
forced them out and their places have been taken by 
companies established, organized and operated only to 
sell and service automobiles. 

The export managers are keenly aware of this fact. 
They know that their chief problem is that of distribu- 
tion. The make which has a live and fighting sales and 
dealer organization is the one that sells the cars. Mer- 
chandising methods and distribution methods are the 
things that the export managers are sitting up nights 
worrying over. They have learned how to box and crate 
so that their goods will reach the foreign distributor 
in good condition—foreign propaganda to the contrary. 
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ORLDWIDE conditions of trade and 

business have changed materially in the 
last few months and international commerce is 
now at a volume appreciably higher than be- 
fore the war. The abnormal situation brought 
about by the war and extended after the armis- 
tice has given way to a greater measure of nor- 
mality. The violent movement of gold into the 
United States has ceased, as our trade has 
reached an approximate balance, the result be- 
ing that the international commerce situation, 
leaving out of account a few countries of 
Europe, is bright with prospects for automo- 
tive development. 




















They know how to make out consular invoices, docu- 
ments, bills of lading, etc. They know how to ship. 

This is first grade stuff to those men who are really 
selling American automobiles abroad. What they are 
concerned with is distribution. They are looking for 
dealers, distributors and agents and are doing everything 
possible to better sales and service facilities in the vari- 
ous territories. The industry in other countries is grow- 
ing rapidly. A few dealer names in the capital or chief 
metropolis of each country no longer suffice. Cars are 
going into the interior and rural districts just as they 
have here at home, and the sales organization is not 
complete if it has no representation in the “back 
country.” 

For instance, we used to think of Buenos Aires as 
being the sole motor car market for Argentina, that 
great, wealthy republic of South America which has be- 
come one of the leading automobile markets of the world. 
But we have got beyond that stage—we are looking now 
for dealer connections in many other localities in Argen- 
tina, because we know that four out of every five cars— 
roughly, 80 per cent—are owned and used outside of 
Buenos Aires, in the rural sections and the smaller cities. 

The 80 per cent is back in the interior, around Rosario, 
Cordoba, Bahia Blanca, Mendoza, Tucuman, Salta and 
other cities we do not see on our wall maps, but which 
nevertheless are the centers of rich agricultural districts. 

Another thing that the export executives are worrying 
over is the cost of motoring in the foreign field. This 
means both the first cost of the car and the expense of 
its operation and maintenance. Anything that cuts these 
costs means that the market is enlarged just as much. 
This explains one reason for the lengthy discussion of 
battery versus magneto ignition at the N. A. C. C. show 
week meeting of the export officials. These men want to 
sell cars at the lowest possible cost to the foreign user. 
The fitting of magneto equipment adds a few dollars 
to the cost of the car; standard models are cheaper by 
just so much. 


Battery Ignition Depends on Service 


However, magneto ignition is necessary wherever 
there is a lack of battery service facilities. Some of the 
battery companies have realized this and are actively 
attacking the problem, but it may be said positively that 
battery ignition will not become standard in all terri- 
tories until electrical service is assured. There is scarcely 
an export official who would not like to ship only the 
regular production models carrying the same equipment 
as used in the United States. In many territories this 
is being done, of course, and battery equipment is 
steadily gaining in the good graces of the foreign buyer. 
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It may be doubted, however, if any unanimous move 
will be taken by the N. A. C. C. companies until electrical 
service is freely available throughout the export ter- 
ritory. 

What has happened in the foreign field during the 
last two or three years is that the weaker distributor 
and dealer companies have passed out. The load of 
carrying on during the depression period weeded out 
many concerns that had made money hand over fist in 
the boom years. The able and well financed companies 
held on grimly, certain of the future of their industry. 
Now that conditions have changed these companies are 
selling cars again and selling them in a volume larger 
than in 1919 or, in some cases, 1920. But these are auto- 
motive concerns solely and exclusively devoted to the 
automobile and its attendant equipment. 

Expansion is under way again in these foreign terri- 
tories. The export executives have watched the growth 
of this demand during recent months and they know 
it will be large during 1923. Unlike their domestic 
brothers, they are not hoping that they can duplicate 
their 1922 records. They feel that the foundation was 
laid last year for the expected development of the present 
season and that this year will be much larger. 

There are but few territories in which the outlook 
has not brightened considerably. Even in Europe, par- 
ticularly England, Spain and the northern neutral coun- 
tries, as well as Belgium, this is the case, despite the 
newspaper headlines. The British territories—most of 
them, at least—are booming. India, which has been back- 
ward in buying automobiles, is expected to return as a 
purchaser. China and Japan may not take many cars 
this year, as Trade Commissioner Irvine indicated at 
the export meeting. The Philippine Islands and other 
parts of the Orient, however, should begin buying again. 


Mexican Market Worth Watching 


We can go through the rest of the world with the same 
result. Even the pessimistic reports about Mexico are 
being discounted by those export executives who have 
had conferences with their Mexico City distributors in 
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preparation for the 1923 business. The bank failures of 
two months ago did not halt sales except temporarily, 
and it is being made more positive that the export depart- 
ments should not let up in their efforts in Mexico. 

Actual demand for automobiles has so frequently con- 
founded the pessimists that we are being forced to take 
their sad tales with more than a grain of salt, knowing 
that they have overlooked the fundamental factor that 
people in other countries want and need automobiles. 
The pessimists have never yet been able to understand 
the universal appeal that the automobile makes and 
they probably always will continue their lugubrious 
predictions that we can’t sell any more automobiles. By 
the thumb rule of logic, perhaps we can’t; but by the 
actual sales records of our good distributors and dealers 
we are selling them, and automotive operation is grow- 
ing accordingly in nearly every territory. 


General Restoration of Buying Power 

The export officials went back to the factories after 
their stay in New York with no different opinion con- 
cerning the outlook. Their expectations of good business 
for 1923 undoubtedly were greatly strengthened by what 
they learned during the week. They are looking to Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Argentina, Australia and many another ter- 
ritory for good sales. Nature has been bountiful with 
the crops—sugar, wheat, coffee, cotton, corn, etc.—in 
nearly every agricultural region. Demand for these 
products is good and prices are remunerative. Mines 
have been reopened, raw products of every sort are being 
bought again and the factories are getting back into 
production in the various countries. 

In other words, the commercial and industrial ma- 
chinery of the world has come back to life, wealth is 
being created and buying power restored. And there is 
an insistent demand for automobiles. The export depart- 
ment is thus assured of its opportunity in 1923; whether 
or not it gets its proper share of the business depends 
not upon the world demand for automobiles but upon 
merchandising methods and the ability with which it 
attempts to realize upon its opportunity. 


New Rubber Manufacturing Processes Discovered 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made by the United States 
Rubber Company of the development of two remark- 
able new processes of rubber manufacture. 

One process covers a method of extracting rubber 
from the latex (milk) of the rubber tree. The method is 
so new and effective that a crude rubber of a quality 
never before known is made available. 

The second series of patents covers a process of treat- 
ing fabrics and cords with latex, making it possible to 
manufacture tires and other articles with a degree of 
strength hitherto impossible of attainment. 

The new method of extracting rubber from latex sup- 
plants the method now in universal use on the planta- 
tions whereby the particles of rubber in che latex are 
coagulated by the introduction of chemicals into the 
latex just after it has been taken from the tree, and also 
supersedes the more ancient method used in the jungles 
of Brazil of smoking the latex in the smudge formed by 
burning uricuri nuts. 

Rubber produced in the new way is found to show a 
substantial increase in tensile strength and resistance to 
abrasion. It also shows a high degree of uniformity. 

Several coagulation plants of the new type are now 


in operation or in the course of construction by the 
United States Rubber Company, both in the United States 
and the Far East. 

The new web fabric process, in its immediate aspects, 
is of even greater interest to the rubber industry in this 
country than the coagulation process because most of 
the work of coagulation has been done at the source of 
crude rubber supply in distant countries, whereas the 
use of latex—rubber in the liquid forms in which it 
comes from the rubber tree—may introduce into Ameri- 
can tire and rubber factories methods of manufacture 
that are entirely new. 

The United States Rubber Company has found that if 
a thread of the fabric is immersed in rubber latex, the 
rubber penetrates to the very center of the strand. In 
fact, a microscopic examination of individual cotton 
fibers so treated shows that the rubber is present in the 
hollow tubular structure of many of the individual cot- 
ton fibers. 

Machinery of extremely simple character has been de- 
veloped by the United States Rubber Company for pass- 
ing cords and fabrics through a latex bath. This will 
be used in connection with the new processes. 
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Can Satisfactory 


from Sectional Stampings? 


Proposal is te make several relatively small pieces in such a way as 


to enable the assembly of three or more body types from panels, 


most of which are interchangeable. 


cost and decrease charges for 


and stili avoid the heavy expense involved in making 

a separate set of dies for each type of body put 
out by each car builder or assembler? A possible answer 
to this important question is given through the efforts of 
a body engineer who has evolved the following plan on 
behalf of a client who proposed to build about 3000 cars 
a year. The basic idea is to make up a few standard 
pressed metal sections and assemble these into complete 
bodies either by riveting or bolting together the flanged 
edges of the panels. The flange would stiffen the panel 
and help avoid the drumming sound which might other- 
wise occur. To hide the joints between panels an alumi- 
num strip with beaded edge was to be inserted between 
them. 

The four types of bodies planned include a five-passenger 
phaeton with fixed front seat and three doors, a five-seater 
with swivel front seat and two doors, a two-seater runabout 
and a coupe. 

The sheet-metal body is designed to have six main sec- 
tional units. These are a cowl, right-side panel, left-side 
panel, rear-seat panel, front-seat panel and a single-door 
interchangeable right and left, front or back. These six 
sections were shaped and flanged as shown in Fig. 1, and 
with these six sections four different styles of body were 
produced. Fig. 2 shows the standard five-seater with fixed 
front seat and three doors. 

A five-seated phaeton with but two doors, both in the 
rear, and swivel seats in the front, is also provided. In 
the latter the cowl, right-side panel and the back panel 
are the same as those shown in Fig. 2, while the left-side 
panel has the front door opening left out. The doors are 
absolutely interchangeable before fitting hinges and locks. 


H*=: can all-steel bodies come into more general use 





Fig. 1 (above)—Sections used in making up the 
assembled body. At right, Fig. 2—Standard five- 
seater with fixed front seat and three doors 
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Bodies Be Mad 
This would minimize die 
shipments to assembly plants. 
Fig. 3 shows a third style of body, a two-seater. Here 


the cowl, doors and rear panel are the same as in Fig. 2, 
and the side panels are the same from the rear panel 
forward to the front of the rear door. The side panel 
portion ahead of the rear door is left out and the rear door 
is hinged directly to the cowl. This provides a roomy, two- 
passenger body, but would bring the rear cushion back 
too far from the steering wheel except for the use of a 
separate cushion back. The space between this and the 
back panel can be used for storage. The rear part of the 
two seater was fitted with a separate storage compart- 
ment, the lid of which could be used as an auxiliary seat. 

Fig. 4 shews the fourth style of body, a coupe. The sec- 
tions are the same as for the two-seater, but the inner- 
door panel is left open on the top for the window. 


Molding Bolted in at Joints 


All these different styles of bodies had the sections 
bolted together, and in order to hide the joints in a manner 
that would give a neat exterior finish and, at the same time, 
prevent the cracking of the paint at the joints the alum- 
inum strip referred to above was bolted between sections. 
On the outside this gave the appearance of a small, round 
beading about ‘4g in. in diameter. This beading can be 
seen in Fig. 2 between the rear panel and the side panel. 
It is drawn tightly between the joints and only just covers 
them. The rounded section presses against the flanged 
edges of the pane's. No lapping over of the beading was 
done, so that there was little chance of allowing the paint 
filler to accumulate and eventually result in cracking of 
the paint at the joints. 

These bodies can be assembled independently of the 
chassis frame on a light, angle-iron frame, the assembled 
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Fig. 3—Two-seater body using several of same 
units employed in the five-seater body 


body then being mounted on a number of brackets pro- 
vided on the side of the chassis frame. The running board 
and splash apron is made as a single piece and is bolted 
directly to the under frame of the body, strengthening it 
and, at the same time, facilitating the mounting of the 
body, together with the running board, upon the chassis. 

It is recognized that the plan, as well as the type of 
construction here suggested, is open to certain objections, 
but in support of this idea it is claimed that the sections 
involved require less heavy presses and less expensive dies. 
They can be crated for shipment so tightly as to become 
almost a solid block of metal, and all of the sections for 
making up ten or more bodies would probably take up 
no more space than one single assembled body. This same 
saving in space could also be made in the storage room of 
the automobile factory. If the sections are correctly de- 
signed and with a view to making an easy and rapid 
assembly, the car manufacturer could assemble the bodies 
at his own plant as required in very much the same way 
that he now assembles other units. Furthermore, with a 
change of program it would be possible to easily convert 
bodies of one style to another before they are assembled, 
or afterward, if necessary. 

From the standpoint of serviceability, bodies made up 
of sections in this way are easy to repair, if damaged, 
and the dealer could carry on hand a stock of panels, par- 
ticularly those in such parts of the body as are more apt 
to become damaged through collision. This would, of 
course, mean an increased parts business for both the 
dealer and manufacturer. 


All-Steel and Other Bodies 


One of the most important considerations in connection 
with the all-steel body is the question whether or not it is 
ever going to be possible to manufacture it on a small 
scale. The situation in the all-steel body business is now 
such that a tremendous production has to be reached before 
the manufacturer is certain that he will get enough bodies 
off the dies to economically absorb the die cost. If he 
cannot do so, he must adopt a body with a wooden frame 
and metal panels. If he is a manufacturer of a low- 
priced product his chances for getting a really good body 
are uncertain, first, because it is difficult to secure the right 
sort of wood at a low price, and second, because the wooden 
frame that he builds or buys is not apt to be serviceable, 
since to make such a frame with well-fitted joints is too 
expensive and too slow. 

There are instances to be found where body frames are 
only nailed together. Since this construction is carefully 
covered up by the metal panels on the outside and the 
trimming on the inside, there is no convenient way for the 
dealer or purchaser to learn that he is getting a poor body 


Fig. 4—Coupe using same sections employed in 
the body shown in Fig. 3 


until he finds it impossible to open or close the doors and 
that the structure goes to pieces rapidly. This is an 
impossible situation and one which neither the industry 
nor the buying public will tolerate. 

The all-steel body as at present made requires large 
presses and expensive dies, and since the units from which 
the bodies are made are welded together, the body be- 
comes a single unit and can be used only for a single type 
of car. Where different styles of bodies are required for 
the same chassis new dies and different assembling jigs 
are required for each. 


Economies of Sectional Type Body 

Although it is no doubt a matter of manufacturing 
economy to press bodies of this style in large sections and 
then to weld such sections together into a single unit, 
another consideration enters which should have some 
thought. This pertains to freight charges and excessive 
floor space required for bodies in the progress of manu- 
facture. 

In the all-steel body we have the advantage of a unit 
structure which can be handled to advantage in the baking 
ovens, if desired, with all of the advantages of strength and 
the possibility of securing a durable finish at low cost, 
but in its usual form we have the disadvantage of the large 
amount of space required. Furthermore, there are apt to 
be expensive repairs in case of a collision which dents the 
body. 

Considering the fact that any all-steel body welded to- 
gether in a single unit takes up a large space on a rail- 
road truck, and if shipped involves quite a freight expense, 
engineers are naturally going to at least investigate all- 
steel types which can be shipped in the smallest space 
possible, stored at the factory on a small floor space and, 
if possible, easily converted from one style to another at 
the automobile factory. 

There are many possible refinements in pressed steel 
body design and manufacture. The material here given 
is intended chiefly to afford a basis for discussion in the 
hope that body engineers will give more study to the 
problems involved in making all-steel bodies practicable for 
other than large-production cars. We are indebted to Max 
Buch, body engineer of Detroit, for many of the sugges- 
tions contained in this article. 





N our report of the test of the new Waukesha engine 

on a motor bus chassis, which appeared in our issue 
of Dec. 28, the statement was made that the bus had an 
internal gear type of rear axle. We now learn that this 
was incorrect and that the axle on the machine is a double 
reduction type of the Wisconsin Parts Co. 
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Production and Marketing Economy 


Obtained by Use of Standards 


Advantages cf simplified practice demonstrated during late war. 


Standardization should be applied in practice more widely. Still 


considerable work to be done. Method of rating truck capacity is 


important problem. Spark plug sizes and types should be reduced. 


By D. C. Fenner 


Manager, Public Works Dept., Mack Trucks, Inc.; Member N.A.C.C. Committee on Simplified Practice 


“Fact Finding Committees” sometimes have consider- 

able difficulty in reducing facts to their simplest 
form. Conservation of the number of types and sizes of 
any particular article is not hard to arrange and suggest, 
but to secure adoption of the suggestions by individual 
manufacturers is more difficult. If manufacturers’ organi- 
zations, however, will go after their members and urge 
them to put into practice properly established standards 
of simplified practice much can be accomplished. 

Several years ago during the World War, I attended a 
number of meetings held by the Conservation Division of 
the War Industries Board with various divisions of the 
automotive industry. It is interesting to recall in peace 
time the effective work accomplished by these meetings in 
connection with conservation and simplification. Practical 
application of standardization was essential during the war 
from a military standpoint, but its effects were highly 
beneficial to industry. The automotive industry now is 
faced with the necessity of putting into actual use those 
standards of manufacturing and design practice concern- 
ing which agreement has already been reached. A more 
wide-spread use of the standards is just as essential to 
maximum sales and production efficiency today, as it was 
to a proper backing up of our military forces five years ago. 

The passenger car and truck standards committees of 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce have 
supported the work of similar committees of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers for many years. The manu- 
facturers’ committees have suggested many standards of 
design, manufacture, and service that have been incorpor- 
ated in final form by the engineering society. More stand- 
ards are being added each year and necessary revisions 
are being made to bring old standards up to date. Through- 
out this whole work, however, has appeared the necessity 
for a more widespread use of the adopted standards. 

I write with special feeling concerning the work of the 
truck standards committee. Much constructive work has 
already been accomplished in the field with which this com- 
mittee deals, but more remains to be done. Many of the 
impractical and unnecessary sizes of pneumatic, cushion 
and solid tires should be eliminated. 

Sizes and types of electric storage batteries for trucks 
should be further simplified—and can be without great 
effort since electric storage batteries are not yet widely 
used on trucks. 

Truck lighting laws in many states will soon require 
an increase in the number of lights on a motor truck body 


Pract in themselves are very simple things. But 


to a point where larger batteries will be needed. Already 
the lighting requirements of a motor bus exceed the capa- 
bilities of the current motor vehicle battery sizes. The 
farm lighting outfit is being used extensively on rail cars 
and may be adopted later on the larger buses. 

There should be no great objection to eliminating many 
of the types and sizes of spark plugs used on truck engines. 
There is an encouraging tendency here to follow passenger 
car practice. A range of sizes suitable for passenger car 
engines is likely to prove acceptable for truck engines as 
well. 

Ball and roller bearings for motor trucks, tractors and 
semi-trailers, on the other hand, require a range of sizes 
not used in passenger cars. 

This is particularly true of axle and wheel bearings 
for tractors and semi-trailers. As the industry stands 
solidly behind a maximum axle weight of 22,399 lb. we 
at least know the limit of our range. The total number 
of bearing sizes for trucks can undoubtedly be reduced, as 
soon as we apply the process of simplification to our method 
of classifying and rating motor truck capacities. 


Method of Truck Rating Unsatisfactory 


The present method of rating trucks in terms of net 
pay load capacity complicates rather than simplifies. 
Chassis weights of trucks nominally rated as of 2 ton 
capacity range all the way from 3175 to 6500 lb. The 
weight of a body for a 2 ton truck, dependent upon the 
commodity it is designed to carry, varies from 700 Ib. 
to 3300 lb. Therefore the gross weight of trucks now 
rated as of two ton capacity, each one loaded to the “manu- 
facturer’s rated capacity,” may vary all the way from 7875 
Ib. to 13,800 Ib. 

As trucks are now built in 16 different capacities or sizes 
we can declare “open season” for the Committees on Sim- 
plified Practice. 

In 1912 the Truck Division of the N. A. C. C. adopted 
standards for maximum allowable road speed, maximum 
body weight allowance, two standard frame widths, and 
21 standard lengths of frame back of driver’s seat. These 
standards were revised in 1916 and in 1922 and, in the 
main, have been followed by the manufacturers but not by 
truck operators. 

For the purpose of limiting maximum allowable road 
speed, all motor trucks are classified in eight groups, on 
the basis of their gross weight including chassis, body 
and load. This seems to offer the most practical basis 
for simplifying this question of motor ‘ruck sizes. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Graham Hears a New 
Engineering Term 

XN EORGE H. GRAHAM, one 

Y of the orators of the indus- 
try, frankly admits that he’s not 
an engineer and doesn’t speak 
this language. He’s deeply inter- 
ested in highways and is a faith- 
ful worker on the highways com- 
mittee of the N. A. A. C., but 
there are a lot of things about re- 
search which are much less fa- 
miliar to him than Greek. He sat 
in at a highways conference the 
other day and followed the pro- 
ceedings intently. Plain English 
was used for a couple of hours 
and then Chief MacDonald of the 
3ureau of Public Roads slipped 
into a brief expose of “modulus 
erupture” which seemed to be a 
sort of skin disease from which 
cement suffers after too much 
fatigue. 

“That’s great,” said Graham. 
“Now I know this is a highways 
conference. I hadn’t realized it 
before because I understood all 
the words.” 


Schwab Would Have Been 
Good Dinner Orator 


HARLES M. SCHWAB was 
among those present at the 

N. A. C. C. annual dinner held 
during the New York show. He 
didn’t sit at the president’s table, 
although he was invited to do so, 
but with a group of executives of 
the Stutz Motor Car Co. We con- 
fess to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment that the genial financial 
genius was not a speaker. In the 
first place he’s a corking good af- 
ter dinner talker. In the second 
place he’s always good for a place 
on the first pages of the news- 
papers. The automotive indus- 
try needs some good publicity of 
a constructive nature. If Schwab, 
as a man actively engaged in the 
manufacture’ of automobiles, 
could have been induced to answer 
some of the vicious propaganda 
aimed at the industry by the rail- 
roads, for example, it would have 


had highly beneficial results. 
Then, too, the bankers present, 


and there were a good many of 


them, would have listened to him 
with both interest and respect. 


Will Rogers Aims Shafts 
of Wit at Durant 


C. DURANT got a lot of 
W. good natured panning at 
the N. A. C. C. annual dinner but 
he took it all in good part. Not 
only did Will Rogers, famous wit 
of the Follies, aim some shafts at 
him, but he was decorated with 
one of the Chamber’s famous plas- 
ter of Paris medals. It was sig- 
nificant of the popularity of the 
man, however, that he was given 
a genuine ovation when he rose to 
accept the decoration. Rogers 
got the loudest laugh when he 
said that if Durant were sent to 
jail he would incorporate the 
prison as a stock company and 
sell shares to the life prisoners 
with the understanding that they 
couldn’t dispose of their holdings 
until they were released. This 
sally made a hit because stock in 
the Durant enterprises is sold on 
the installment plan with the stip- 
ulation that it must be held by the 
purchaser for two years. 


MacDonald Says Industry 
Must Follow Leaders 


HOMAS H. MAcDONALD, 

director of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, is Scotch and he’s 
exceedingly thrifty in the use of 
language. He never spyeaks un- 
less he has something to say. He 
uttered ‘a mouthful” the other 
day, however. He was speaking 
of the leadership of a few broad 
visioned men in the automotive 
industry in relation to highways, 
and there is no subject of such 
great importance to the future of 
the motor vehicle. 

“An industry has got to follow 
its leaders,” MacDonald said, ‘‘or 
the individuals in that industry 
have got to have enough know- 





ledge of the subject to justify 
them in following out their own 
ideas. If they don’t know exactly 
what they’re talking about they 
have no right to criticize. Criti- 
cism isn’t enough.” 

In this connection he paid high 
tribute to Roy D. Chapin, A. J. 
Brosseau and their associates on 
the N. A. C. C. highways commit- 
tee, George M. Graham, W. E. 
Metzger and Edward S. Jordan. 
Much of the success of their work 
has been due to the indefatigable 
efforts of Pyke Johnson, Wash- 
ington representative of the N. A. 
C. C. 

Brosseau Going to Rome 
For Economics Meeting 


J. BROSSEAU, president 
A. of Mack Trucks, Inc., 
who is the only representative of 
the automotive industry on the 
directorate of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, is going 
to Italy early in February to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce at Rome. It will be his first 
trip abroad and he is looking for- 
ward to it with keen anticipation. 
The meeting in Rome isn’t just an 
excuse on which to hang a trip 
abroad for he is keenly interested 
in the work of the International 
Chamber and believes it can do 
much to heal the economic wounds 
of the world. Most of the 
speeches will be in French and 
Brosseau will feel perfectly at 
home because he understands that 
language very well although he 
doesn’t speak it fluently. 


Will Rely on Advertising 
to Educate Dealers 
N interesting experiment in 
advertising will be tried this 
year by the Chevrolet Motor Co. 
It proposes by intensive use of 
printers’ ink to stabilize produc- 
tion throughout the year. When 
sales slump in any particular ter- 
ritory the company hopes to cre- 
ate such a strong demand for its 
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More or Less Pertinent Comment on Topics of Current 
Interest to Men in the Industry 


products that the dealer will have 
to take cars to meet the public’s 
insistence upon having them. 
The campaign will include all 
kinds of publications. When the 
dealer fails to do his part the 
company proposes to step in and 
do it for him. The company ad- 
vertising will be entirely inde- 
pendent of anything the retailer 
may do. It will be designed to 
create an irresistible demand for 
Chevrolet products. In this sense 
it will be highly helpful to the 
dealer. The company will co- 
operate with the dealers who ad- 
vertise themselves. The funda- 
mental aim is to develop the dealer 
and to expand the sales organiza- 
tion. The company is deter- 
mined, however, not to let an in- 
efficient dealer hold back sales de- 
velopment in any territory. If he 
wilfully fails to measure up to the 
opportunities presented to him he 
will be displaced. 
Russian Peasants Want 
American Tractors 
MERICAN tractor manufac- 
turers are watching inter- 
estedly developments in Russia 
which promises them a big poten- 
tial market when it is possible to 
begin trading on a large scale. 
Harold Ware, a_ graduate of 
Pennsylvania State College, and 
ten other young chaps from the 
Northwest, were given a conces- 
sion by the Soviets a year or so 
ago to begin agricultural opera- 
tions on a good-sized scale near 
Perm. They took with them from 
New York twenty Case tractors 
and one Fordson, together with 
a supply of parts. The peasants 
in that territory have been in- 
tensely interested in the opera- 
tions of the tractors and consid- 
erable plowing has been done for 
them. Many of the Russians 
wanted to learn to operate the 
machines themselves, and they 
proved apt pupils. 
Ware and his associates were 
only pioneers, however, for 
Henry Ford announced the other 


day that he had shipped 400 cars 
and 200 tractors to Russia on the 
order of a private trading com- 
pany, which traded them to local 
Soviets for Russian products. 
Thousands of people cheered the 
cars and tractors as they were 
escorted through the streets by 
soldiers. Fifty thousand Amer- 
ican tractors are needed in Russia. 





Willys Says He’s Learned 
to Keep What He’s Got 


OHN N. WILLYS says he has 

learned a good many lessons 
in the past two years but that the 
most important is “to hang on to 
what I have left.” He asserted, 
most emphatically, that any one 
who attempted to separate him 
from this residue would have 
tough sledding. This statement 
was made in a reminiscent chat 
on the events of the fifteen years 
since he took over control of the 
Overland Automobile Co. at In- 
dianapolis in 1908. The first year 
he made 465 cars and at the end 
of the year an inventory showed 
assets of $58,000. The second year 
the company sold 4068 cars with 
a profit of more than $1,000,000 
and the assets aggregated $1,500,- 
000. Coming duwn to modern 
times, Willys said that two years 
ago the Willys-Overland Co. had 
forward commitments of $65,000,- 
000, while today there are none 
on the books. His story was a 
real romance of business. 


Ford Not Likely to Make 
Mistakes of Newberry 
J. CAMERON, editor of 
Henry Ford’s Dearborn 
Independent, denies that his chief 
is a candidate for the presiden- 
tial nomination. This may or 
may not be true but it is certain 
that Ford is not making the Her- 
culean efforts sometimes attrib- 
uted to him to get into the White 
House. An ambition to be Presi- 
dent of the United States is in no 
way discreditable provided the 
office is sought by legitimate 


means. It is not to be denied that 
Ford is exceedingly strong in the 
South and Middle West. Some 
Democratic leaders feel consider- 
able apprehension over the possi- 
bility of an irresistable Ford 
boom in the next national conven- 
tion. Some others, of the more 
radical type, are convinced that 
he would be a hard man to beat. 
We do not believe, however, that 
Ford is spending his money lav- 
ishly in devious ways to win a 
nomination. He’s a keen student 
of human nature and he’s not 
likely to repeat the mistake which 
took Truman Newberry out of 
public life. 





Factory Sales Managers 
Have Big Jobs on Hands 


HE extraordinary large 
number of distributors and 
dealers who were in New York for 
show week was the real feature of 
the exposition from the viewpoint 
of the industry. The aggregate 
attendance ran into the thousands 
and they came from every section 
of the country, even the Pacific 
coast. They were interested in 
the cars on display but they were 
more interested in factory sales 
managers. There are no statis- 
tics on the dealer turn-over which 
will result from the show but it is 
safe to say it will be much larger 
than usual. There is much dis- 
content in many dealer organiza- 
tions, even among those who have 
the largest turn-over from new 
car sales. Some of these men are 
looking for connections with fac- 
tories which are giving greater 
consideration to the problems of 
the dealer. Every factory is 
striving to enlarge its sales or- 
ganization in preparation for a 
year of exceedingly sharp compe- 
tition and at the end of a week of 
constant interviews sales man- 
agers were wrecks. They know 
that in the year to come much of 
the success or failure of the com- 
panies they represent will depend 
upon their ability as merchandis- 
ers. J. D. 
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How Truck Paper Can Be Made More. 
Attractive to Bankers 


Representative of finance company tells manufacturers 


how they can cooperate in eliminating weak purchas- 


ers and weak dealers. Believes tendency toward grant- 


ing longer credit terms is dangerous to industry. 


By Henry Farmer* 


HE problem of merchandising motor vehicles has 

become so closely related to the problem of financ- 

ing sales made on the deferred payment plan that 
the one cannot be considered without taking into account 
the other for it is stated, on good authority, that bank- 
ing and financing organizations of the country must ab- 
sorb yearly over $250,000,000 in truck paper emanating 
from deferred payment sales. This truck paper is, at pres- 
ent, in bad repute with bankers, and to a large extent 
with finance companies. 

The objectionable features to truck paper, from a bank- 
ing standpoint, appear to me to be as follows: 

1. Weak purchasers. 

2. Weak dealers. 

3. Long term paper. 

4. Lack of cooperation by manufacturers. 

I have mentioned as the first objection “weak pur- 
chasers” because I believe the banks first consider the 
maker of the notes. A large percentage of motor trucks 
sold on time are purchased by men with little financial 
responsibility. The merchant who buys a truck for use 
in his own business almost invariably proves to be a good 
risk, but a large number of trucks are sold to truckmen 
and contracting concerns who have little or no net worth 
beyond the down payment. 


Billing on Small Margin an Evil 


Their future payments are entirely contingent upon 
prospective earnings. If their collections are slow or thev 
are unable to get employment for the trucks, their notes 
remain unpaid and go to protest, and if the business does 
not develop as anticipated it is necessary to repossess the 
trucks. This all results in a large volume of past due notes 
which makes a poor impression on the banker and causes 
prejudice against the paper as a class. If the dealers 
would adhere to the rule of insisting on a sufficient down 
payment, a great deal of this trouble would be eliminated, 
but the tendency is to sell on a smaller margin taking 
supplementary notes for the difference. The bank or 
finance company has no way of determining this fact as 
their notes and mortgage are according to requiremerts, 
but almost invariably such forced deals result in long 
deferred payments or repossession. 

The second objection, “weak dealers,” is from a bank- 
ing standpoint quite as important as the weak purchaser. 


_*Abstract of a paper read before motor truck members of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce at a meeting held in 
New York on Jan. 11. 


Manufacturers, due to very keen competition, the necessity 
for representation in certain districts, and their desire 
to increase production, have appointed dealers without 
giving due consideration to their financial or moral re- 
sponsibility. Perhaps this laxity on their part has been 
largely due to the fact that they have realized the banks 
and finance companies were ultimately “holding the bag.” 

In many cases dealers who have proven themselves to 
be absolutely dishonest and unreliable with one manufac- 
turer, have been able to secure a contract with another 
manufacturer with little or no trouble. But even the 
honest dealer has often not been a good risk for the bank 
because his financial standing has not been such as to 
enable him to take care of the obligations assumed in the 
business; his assets are largely tied up in second hand 
trucks, and his profit has, in the past, been to a great 
extent consumed in overhead expense and in the floor plan 
financing charges which he has been compelled to pay be- 
fore the truck was sold. 


Weak Dealers Breed Weak Buyers 


When a dealer finds himself in this position he begins 
to make irregular sales in the attempt to save the situa- 
tion, but as the result of such sales he becomes still fur- 
ther involved. Weak dealers breed weak purchasers. 
Therefore the weak dealer’s endorsement has been of little 
value to the bank except as an incentive to his prodding 
the purchaser for the payment of the notes. With weak 
purchasers and weak dealers the banks can hardly be 
criticized for their reluctance to handle the paper. 

The third objection, “long term paper,” is one that can 
only be corrected to a limited extent. Commercial paper 
maturing beyond a period of three to six months is not 
looked upon with favor by banks, but practically all are 
willing to handle a limited amount of twelve months paper 
if the security behind the notes is good. There is, how- 
ever, a tendency to extend the term of payment to eighteen 
and, by some, to twenty and twenty-four months, and this 
practically makes the paper unbankable except perhaps 
as collateral to the short term note of a strong maker 
such as a factory or finance company. 

The fourth objection, “lack of cooperation by manu- 
facturers,” is one not always appreciated by banks until 
they have had an unfortunate experience in the handling 
of truck paper. Banks which have handled this bus! 
ness are skeptical as to the real value of the collateral 
underlying motor truck paper. Their experience in market- 
ing repossessed trucks has shown that the value was what 
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they could get for them. There has been little or no effort 
on the part of the manufacturers to assist banks or finance 
companies in disposing of trucks which have been repos- 
sessed by them, and without a sales organization the banks 
have been compelled to accept what was usually offered by a 
second hand dealer, who in turn would market the truck at 
a price which would have permitted the bank to liquidate 
without loss. It would seem that the manufacturers have 
overlooked the fact that the sale of their trucks has been 
contingent upon the financing of the time paper, and have 
not recognized that to encourage future business it is 
necessary to assist those who have financed the sales in 
the past. 


Supervision of Dealer Sales 


If these reasons are sufficient to justify the banks in 
their attitude toward truck paper, what can be done to 
correct the situation? My suggestions would be as fol- 
lows: 

Weak Purchasers: The manufacturers should endeavor 
to give some supervision to the sales of their dealers, 
especially those who are seeking finance arrangements, 
with the idea of preventing sales to purchasers who have 
no means beyond the original down payment. They should 
explain to the dealers the folly of selling without a suf- 
ficient down payment and point out the inevitable result 
of such sales. The dealers should also be impressed with 
the importance of making a thorough investigation of the 
purchaser and the wisdom of refusing to sell unless such 
investigation is satisfactory in every way. We have had 
transactions offered to us where the credit investigation 
has shown that the prospective purchaser has served a 
jail sentence, and in many cases the men have been out on 
bail. This would indicate either a total lack of investi- 
gation on the part of the dealer or an inclination on his 
part to take a gamble. 

A stricter supervision of credits and insistence on proper 
down payment would undoubtedly curtail sales for a while, 
but eventually it would attract into the trucking business 
men of responsibility and character because they would 
find that they were able to get a fair return for their 
capital and adequate compensation for their labor. It is 
the man who has made an insufficient down payment and 
who has little to lose who is responsible usually for the 
underbidding on a contract and who makes it impossible 
for the legitimate truckmen to exist. To be sure the irre- 
sponsible man eventually goes out of business, but the 
harm has been done and he has driven away the responsi- 
ble man who demands a fair return on his capital. 


Rigid Dealer Investigation 


Appointment of Weak Dealers: The manufacturers 
should not appoint dealers without thoroughly investigat- 
ing them and should refuse absolutely to have any busi- 
ress relations with a dealer whose record is not clean. 
I believe it would be well if there were a committee of the 
manufacturers to which could be reported dealers who 
had been dishonest in any way and before the appoint- 
ment of any dealer inquiry should be made by the manu- 
facturer, of that committee. Such information would also 
be of great assistance to the banks and finance companies. 
Dealers should not be appointed who have an inadequate 
or no financial standing, even if their reputation is good. 
The capital of many dealers is entirely tied up in trade 
allowances and they have no liquid assets with which to 
conduct their business. Before appointing a dealer the 
manufacturer should determine that the dealer has suf- 
ficient capital to take care of a normal trade-in inventory 
and a surplus with which to conduct his business prop- 
erly. ‘ 

While the question of trade-ins is foreign to the sub- 
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ject which has been assigned to me, I should just like to 
remark that it is my opinion that until some plan is de- 
vised for correcting the trade-in evil, it is going to be 
difficult to much improve the character of the paper from 
a banking standpoint, even if the other remedies sug- 
gested herein are accomplished, and I believe that the 
manufacturers should at once put forth every effort to 
solve this problem. 

Manufacturers should give greater supervision to the 
business methods of their dealers. Many dealers can sell 
trucks but they have no knowledge of how to run a busi- 
ness. These men need advice along the lines of properly 
organizing their sales, service and accounting depart- 
ments. 

Long Term Paper: The manufacturers should attempt 
to discourage the selling of trucks on a long term basis. 
While the eighteen months paper on heavy duty trucks 
might at times pay out better than twelve months paper, 
there is an inclination to extend it to the smaller models, 
for which there can be no excuse. The factory branches 
seem to be pioneers in this practice and are extending the 
period in some cases, I am told, to twenty and twenty- 
four months, and it is apparently not the weak factories 
that are doing this, for they cannot finance the paper. 
Surely the larger factories should not encourage such un- 
sound practices. 


Cooperation with Banks 


Lack of Cooperation by Manufacturers: The manufac- 
turers should cooperate with the banks in the resale of re- 
possessed trucks whether or not they are endorsers on the 
notes. They have the facilities for reconditioning and re- 
selling the trucks, which no bank or finance company can 
have, and I know of no better way of making truck paper 
more attractive to banks and finance companies than for 
the manufacturer to assist in securing a fair market price 
for repossessed trucks. If the truck has been properly 
sold in the beginning it should bring the amount of the 
unpaid notes if properly remarketed after repossession. 
In this way the trucks will be kept out of the hands of the 
so-called “gyps” and in time a staple resale value of trucks 
will be established. 

From a banking standpoint I realize that these sug- 
gestions would not eliminate all the undesirable features, 
but they would at least help. Under our plan of financing 
automobile paper we have endeavored to assist the deal- 
ers and factories in making their paper more attractive 
to the banks. The plan primarily contemplates putting 
the dealer in a position to finance through his local bank 
by means of a surety company bond guaranteeing the pay- 
ment of the notes to the bank. We have refused contracts 
with some manufacturers because we have felt that there 
was not a demand for their product and that they could 
not succeed. On the other hand we have made contracts 
with some of the weaker factories, believing that there 
was a legitimate demand for their product and that their 
financial condition was a result of business conditions 
beyond their control. 





HERE is a slight increase in the number of higher- 

priced American cars being imported into Aus- 
tralia, Trade Commissioner Sanger reports. All popu- 
lar American cars at medium price are behind in their 
erders and the dealers are accepting deposits from pur- 
chasers to deliver three or four months ahead. There is 
a tendency among the dealers to attempt to adjust the 
prices of cars weekly, according to the supply and de- 
mand, a practice upon which is considered demoralizing 
to the trade. The imports of American-made chassis, 
particularly for cars selling in the United States for 
about $1500 f.o.b. factories, will continue to increase. 
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Dealers Need F actory Co-operation to 
Organize Parts Departments 


Widespread educational campaign would benefit distributor 


and dealer alike. 


Legitimate profits lost through ignorance 


of fundamental principles. Keen sales competition and demand 


for better service make strengthening of weak link imperative. 


By Philip H. Smith 


HERE exists a widespread ignorance, among dis- 
tributors and dealers, of the importance of efficient 
parts handling, in spite of a great deal of talk among 

the trade of the necessity of rendering good service. This 
is made evident by the fact that some concerns have prac- 
tically no system at all while others are very highly organ- 
ized. This does not refer to factories except in respect to 
factory co-operation. 

Increased competition for sales has forced a greater de- 
gree of company organization to insure survival. Manu- 
facturers are studying markets as never before and mar- 
shalling their forces for the attack. The problem of the 
parts department is going to be the same as that of car 
sales. Profits will be made on turnover and not on high 
prices. The dollar for dollar value basis upon which cars 
are now being sold demands that the same standard of 
values be set for the sale of parts. 

The organization that concentrates wholly on sales and 
negiects the parts department will find that the weak link 
in the chain will prove very costly. 

If the low-priced car is now to be sold on a commodity 
basis, and such seems to be the case, buyers are going to 
consider many items much more seriously than they have 
in the past. Service will come in for the lion’s share and 
parts handling is inseparably bound up with service. Prob- 
ably efficient parts handling is more vital in the low-priced 
car group, but that does not minimize its importance in 
the other groups. 

There are, at the present time, nationally known manu- 
facturers who have offered no assistance to their dis- 
tributors and dealers in respect to stocking parts. They 
supply parts when they can, but that is about as far as any 
effort goes. In many cases the parts list books are so 
poorly compiled as to be almost useless. Often inter- 
changeability of parts is not indicated and memory must 
be relied upon for information along this line. 


(== nationally known companies have so organized 
their parts departments that the system ramifies into 
the distributor and dealer organizations. In some cases 
the distributor has direct control of all parts stocked by 
the dealer in his territory. The factories are able, by this 
close integration, to know their replacement parts require- 
ments far in advance of demand and thus allocate the buy- 
ing of raw material and lay out production with care. 

The manufacturer’s work is not done when the factory 
parts department is organized. Co-operation, assistance 
and opportunity for education must be extended to the dis- 


tributors and dealers. Competition is too keen now to let 
them work out their own salvation. The factory has too 
much at stake to follow this policy. The manufacturer 
who considers himself as a unit with the organization in 
the field is ready for any onslaught of competitive mer- 
chandising. 

Parts department managers have for the most part 
grown up in the department and the man with the best 
memory has come out on top. With all due respect to these 
men, experience has shown that the man with the best 
memory does not necessarily make the best manager. Many 
of them have had no time to keep up with the latest devel- 
opments for operating the department more efficiently, and 
this is the point at which the factory can render real 
service. 


HERE are dealers that have received great assistance 

from the factory. They have had systems recom- 
mended to them and have received aid in installing them. 
They know how much stock they should carry and the 
amount of each item. Constant co-operation is received 
from the factory, so that the department load is lightened 
and what was once a source of expense becomes a source 
of profit. 

There are parts departments which operate with no sys- 
tem whatsoever. They are as great a liability as they 
should be an asset. They serve only to tie up some of the 
dealer’s capital. Sales resistance created from inability to 
supply the right parts on demand outweighs the advantage 
gained from the dead parts which they do stock. 

It is common practice to have the factory branch or dis- 
tributor act as a parts supply depot for the dealers in its 
territory. This works advantageously for the dealer pro- 
vided the supply depot is run efficiently, but too often it 
places one more obstruction in the way of obtaining a 
steady flow of parts. 

Factory supervision extended to distributors and dealers 
has a very vital significance. It brings to the factory a 
direct and indirect value. As a direct value may be men- 
tioned the ability to gage replacement parts requirements 
in advance. The indirect values are many. They include 
such things as the giving of adequate service, thereby gain- 
ing sales and creating a sound reputation, and the making 
of contented and prosperous dealers. 

Manufacturers cannot spend money to educate dealers in 
sound principles of merchandising and secure a maximum 
return on the investment if they neglect to carry this cam- 
paign of education to the handling of parts. 
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Export authorities are writing a great deal, at the pres- 
ent time, about governing the sale of parts for export. It 
is claimed that dealers tie up a lot of capital unnecessarily 
by ordering promiscuously from parts lists without a 
working knowledge of replacement requirements. This 
same fact applies in large measure to the domestic dealer. 

Dealers may order too many parts, or may order with- 
out regard to requirements. They may order an insuffi- 
cient quantity to supply ordinary demand. If the factory 
furnishes assistance in putting in a system of parts han- 
dling and follows it up with instructions as to how to make 
proper use of it, much of this trouble would be overcome. 
It is possible to install a system which will enable checking 
up the department with regularity for the common good of 
the dealer and the factory. It is not paternalism or com- 
pulsion but co-operation which results. Plenty of respon- 
sibility still falls on the stock manager. 

The amount of money involved in a parts department, 
not to mention the car owner’s good-will, demands that 
men of high caliber be employed as managers. Like the 
used car manager, the stock manager has suffered in the 
past in the question of recognition and just recompense 
because the importance of the work has been unappreciated 
and to a large extent still is. 
If the proper assistance and 
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an index system, is a tool to help him operate his parts 
department at a profit. The dealer should be instructed 
in the importance of keeping only active parts in quan- 
tity and should be given some idea of the rate of turnover 
to be expected, with due regard to the necessity of stock- 
ing a minimum supply to meet requirements. 

Help of this kind will redound to the good of the fac- 
tory, for the dealer will be in a better position to buy 
new cars and more soundly intrenched to win in the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 


M ANUFACTURERS who are making careful territo- 
rial analyses may be able to assist the dealer in de- 
termining his replacement requirements. The problem of 
disposing of obsolete parts may in this way be cut to a 
minimum and the writing off of inventory may be done 
at the most opportune time. 

Car performance in the hands of owners will serve 
more and more as a laboratory from which the factory 
engineering department can draw conclusions and improve 
the product. The concerns which have the best organized 
service and parts departments in the field will be in a po- 
sition to capitalize quickly the knowledge thus obtainable. 

The success of the con- 
cerns which produce enor- 








co-operation is given by the 
factory, an incentive will be 
given for the right sort of 


floating around in sufficient 
numbers but must be made. 

Many dealers do not un- 
derstand the meaning of 
“turnover.” There are some 
who do not know how it ap- 
plies to parts and others who 
understand the principle who 
do not know how to apply it. 
They have, in many cases, 
just grown up in the busi- 


stay in business. 


tion is great. 








ALES competition requires the dealer to 
function with greater efficiency than 
ever before if he would make a profit and 
Efficient operation must 
be secured not only in the sales department 
but also in service and the handling of parts. 
The manufacturer is the logical instructor 
to,show the dealer how his parts department 
should be run. The opportunity for coopera- 
Education of this kind will 
help the dealer to stay in business and the 
manufacturer to build a solid organization. 


mous numbers of cars de- 
pends on their ability to 
turn over a large volume of 
sales in a year. That in 
turn depends on the dealers 
—the life blood of the or- 
ganization. The larger or- 
ganizations, recognizing this 
fact, have given more as- 
sistance to their dealers to 
insure proper parts stocking 
than the smaller concerns. 
The latter, up to date, have 
been able to show a profit by 
high unit prices rather than 














ness by way of the mechan- 
ical or shop end and mer- 
chandising principles are strange to them. Here the manu- 
facturer can give the dealer a real bit of assistance. 

Whether the parts department is operated with the 
idea of making as much money as possible or supplying 
parts as near cost as possible, does not alter the impor- 
tance of securing a rapid parts turnover. This can only 
be obtained with an index system and an accurate knowl- 
edge of replacement requirements. 

The increasing intensity of competition will put a heavy 
load on the dealer who is not soundly financed. He needs 
all the working capital which he can muster, hence cap- 
ital tied up unnecessarily in inactive parts serves as a 
handicap. 

The manufacturer who forces the dealer to take a 
greater number of parts than requirements demand will 
injure himself and the dealer. 


CAREFUL survey of the situation reveals dealers 

with a superfluous stock of parts or a lack of balance 
between active and inactive parts. In other cases dealers 
are understocked and are incapable of supplying current 
needs, thereby injuring the reputation of the product in 
that territory. : 

Dealers often regard a system of stocking parts simply 
as a means of locating material on hand, and as soon as 
the stock man becomes expert at remembering locations 
and quantities the system is allowed to run to disuse. 
Here the manufacturer can serve the dealer and himself 
by showing that the proper method, which should include 


volume of sales at low 
cost. 

High cost of parts acts as a sales retardant and the inef- 
ficiency of parts department management cannot be neu- 
tralized by inflated prices. 

The dealer is in business for profit. If he can make a 
large volume of sales profit is assured, but he cannot do 
so over a continued period of years unless he gives ade- 
quate service. He cannot render the latter at a profit 
unless he keeps his stock turning over, and the factory 
is the logical party to show him how to do it. 





N a paper on The Fatigue of Metals recently presented 

to the Royal Aeronautical Society, Prof. C. F. Jenkin, 
au member of the Fatigue Panel of the Aeronautical Re- 
search Board, cautioned engine builders against running 
a new engine on a full power test until the fatigue limit 
of the highly stressed parts had been raised by making a 
series of short runs at gradually increasing load up to 
the maximum the engine would carry. That this has 
the effect of increasing the fatigue limit was shown by 
Gough and Lee on test pieces. 

Marine engineers never start up a ship’s engine at full 
load, but bring it up to this point gradually. One reason 
for this may be to give the bearings time to run in, but 
the experiments described in his paper, Professor Jenkin 
said, suggested that it might also be most valuable to 
give the molecules of the steel time “to slip into their 
central position,” and for the sheared faces of the crys- 
tals to heal. A proper start might add 20 per cent to the 
engine’s strength. 
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Place of All Other 


Motor Vehicle Imposts 


Highway Commissioner Mackall of Maryland tells Good 


Roads Congress fees are now levied on unfair and unscientific 


basis. 


given. 


motor vehicle taxation and the substitution for 

them of a tax on the amount of gasoline consumed, 
was advocated by J. N. Mackall of the Maryland Road 
Commission at the American Good Roads Congress in 
Chicago last week. He declared automobiles and trucks 
should be taxed according to the use they make of the 
highways and that the fairest way to meter this service 
was on the basis of fuel consumption. 

“Perhaps there are no more enthusiastic boosters for 
the idea of levying sufficient tax upon motor vehicles for 
the cost of maintaining improved roads than the motor- 
ists and the motorist associations,” Mackall said. “They 
have come to realize not only that if the roads are not 
maintained by funds derived from the motorists they 
will not be maintained at all, but that they should be 
maintained by the users of the road as a matter of right. 

“This change in feeling on the part of motorists has 
been very pronounced within the very last few years and 
really it is in cooperation with them that the solution 
must be worked out, because it could not be worked out 
in face of their opposition. Until a few years ago when 
a State highway department or a motor vehicle depart- 
ment recommended any changes in registration fees, if, 
as was invariably the case, the revision was upward, it 
was opposed by the motorists. Today that condition has 
changed and in many States the highway departments 
and motorist organizations are working hand in hand. 

“It can be stated now with authority that within a 
very few years the motor vehicle will pay the cost of 
maintaining the improved roads in the United States. 

“If, then, we agree that the motor vehicle users shall 
pay the entire cost of maintenance of the improved high- 
ways, then certainly it behooves us to see that this bur- 
den of cost, which is going to be a great burden, shall be 
equitably placed upon these users of the highway. Cer- 
tainly, by no process of reasoning, can this be consid- 
ered as applying in any State today. 


pererenggeeie of present unscientific methods of 








66 ITHIN a few years the motor vehicle 
will pay the cost of maintaining 
the improved roads in the United States. 

“It behooves us to see that this burden of 
cost shall be equitably placed upon these 
users of the highways. Certainly by no 
process of reasoning can this be considered 
as applying in any State today.” 




















Would meter use of highways according to service 


Plan applies to both trucks and cars alike. 


“Horsepower, as generally interpreted for motor ve- 
hicle registration, is the bore of the cylinder times the 
number of the cylinder times a constant. It was per- 
haps as fair a method of registration as could have been 
found in a simple manner when it was started fifteen or 
twenty years ago, when all motors were designed with 
a fairly definite idea of having bore and stroke approxi- 
mating each other. While it may, as said above, have 
been fair, it was certainly far from scientifically correct, 
and it never did take into consideration any of the fea- 
tures which made the motor vehicles an agency for caus- 
ing wear and tear upon the highway. 


Tax on Horsepower Rating Unfair 


“In the last ten years, however, motor vehicles have 
been designed with a smaller and smaller bore, and 
longer and longer stroke, so that today we have, on this 
basis of horsepower, one of the best known 8-cylinder 
motor cars, weighing 4500 lb., capable of making 75 
miles per hour, rated at 32 hp., and we have another 
well known make of car sold at department, drug and 
grocery stores, costing a few hundred dollars, weighing 
a few hundred pounds, capable of making a few miles an 
hour and rated at 23 hp. There is nothing equitable 
about this. 

Many States other than the one the speaker has re- 
ferred to charge on the basis of horsepower alone and 
many others charge on a combination of horsepower and 
weight. They have assumed that a motor vehicle should 
pay the same whether it travels 3000 miles or 30,000 
miles in a year. Certainly it cannot be argued that this 
is equitable. It would seem, then, that the early motor 
vehicle registration fees were worked out on an un- 
scientific basis. They have continued until this time, on 
approximately, this same basis, along the line of least 
resistance, because there has been no cooperation be- 
tween the legislator and the motor vehicle owner. 

“This lack of cooperation must be laid to the motor 
manufacturer, motor user and highway official, because 
each of these thought his product an end and not a 
means to an end. 

“If the highway departments are going to say and 
they generally are saying that registration of motor ve- 
hicles is going to pay the cost of maintaining the im- 
proved roads in every State, then it is incumbent upon 
them to say, and to see, that legislation is enacted which 
will make this burden fair and just to all. This cannot 
be done unless it takes into consideration the service 
which the users of the road derive from the road, re- 
gardless of the kind of vehicle they use and regardless 
of the distance which the vehicle travels. 
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“The metering to a vehicle the service which the road 
renders to it, regardless of whether it is at home or 
abroad, can be done in a perfectly simple manner by 
levying a tax upon the fuel consumed in the propelling 
of motor vehicles upon the public highway, or in other 
words, a tax on gasoline. The tax on motor fuel will 
not meter to the travelers with exact accuracy the serv- 
ice which they receive from the roads, but it will meter 
this service almost exactly accurately and certainly in- 
fnitely more accurately than it has ever been attempted 
to meter this service to them before. 

“It takes into consideration the weight of the vehicle, 
the speed of the vehicle, and the distance traveled—the 
elements which cause wear and tear, but it does not take 
into consideration the cost of the vehicle, or the value of 
the vehicle, or some theoretical horsepower rating, be- 
cause these are elements which do not cause wear and 
tear and have no bearing upon the service which the roads 
render, but instead, is purely an attempt at class legis- 
lation, which should be discontinued as a general propo- 
sition, and certainly it should be in any scheme which is 
to accurately measure the amvunt of wear and tear 
which any vehicle causes to the highway. 


Pay on Basis of Fuel Consumption 


“Take the familiar ‘flivver,’ which some owners claim 
will make 20 miles on a gallon of gasoline, and take the 
P which some owners claim will make three miles 
on a gallon of gasoline—both will pay a tax for the use 
of the road in the direct proportion to the motor fuel 
which they consume, which it will be found to be in al- 
most direct proportion to the weight and speed of the 
car and the wear and tear it causes to the highway. 

“Take the case of the ‘flivver’ owned by the farmer, 
which stands in the garage six days a week and used on 
Sunday (some farmers still have ‘flivvers’) and travels 
perhaps 2000 miles per year, and take another case of 
one owned by a public utility company, which travels 
every day and makes perhaps 40,000 miles per year, under 
any of the present plans they pay exactly the same 
amount as their contribution to the maintenance of roads. 

“There are today on the basis of horsepower many 
heavy, high powered, high priced automobiles actually 
paying less fee for the use of the road than the lowly 
‘flivver.” Some of these automobiles, capable of making 
enormous speeds, actually do many times as much dam- 
age to the road as the ‘flivver,’ and actually pay less to 
repair this wear and tear. Then, if we see that the tax 
on motor fuel takes into consideration the weight, the 
speed and the distance traveled, we see that it takes into 
consideration the service which the road renders to the 
user, and he is automatically required to pay in advance. 

“So far we have taken into consideration only the 
pleasure vehicles, but the same facts will apply to the 
commercial vehicles run on pneumatic tires. The only 
thing, then, to be further considered is the commercial 
vehicle run upon solid tires. Certainly, there should be 
a greater charge made for the use of solid tires if solid 
tires cause more wear and tear to the roads than pneu- 
matic tires. It is conceded, of course, that pneumatic 
tires actually do much less damage to the road than solid 
tires, so that the solid tire vehicle should pay a fee over 
and above the tax on motor fuel, but again is there not 
room for equalization of this? Rather than to charge, as 
is done in most States today, a definite fee based upon 
the carrying capacity of the vehicle, should this not be 
on gross weight? If we concede that weight is an ele- 
ment of wear and tear upon the road, and the speaker 
believes we all do agree on this, then does it make any 
difference whether that weight is in the chassis or in the 
load, provided, of course, it is equally distributed. 
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¢¢ J] F the highway departments are going to 
say, and they generally are saying that 
registration of motor vehicles is going to pay 
the cost of maintaining the improved roads 
in every State, then it is incumbent upon 
them to see that legislation is enacted which 
will make this burden fair and just to all. 
“This cannot be done unless it takes into 
consideration the service which the users de- 
rive from the road, regardless of the kind of 
vehicle they use and the distance which the 
vehicle travels.” 




















“As further evidence of the need for change in regis- 
tration, we find most States licensing today upon the 
basis of either horsepower or of carrying capacity, and 
relatively few basing it upon the actual weight of the 
truck and load combined. In addition to the regular tax 
on motor fuel, there should be a fixed fee charged for 
the registration of motor vehicles varying with and based 
upon the total weight of the vehicle and load combined. 

“If this is done, and every commercial motor vehicle 
required to have stamped in plain letters on the vehicle 
the maximum weight which it can carry, the license fee 
will be based upon this maximum weight and the ques- 
tion of enforcement will be materially simplified. 

“It will be a perfectly simple matter for the enforce- 
ment officer to see that the license displayed is for the 
maximum carrying capacity, and by weighing the ve- 
hicle once he can determine whether the load is greater, 
equal to, or less than the maximum carrying capacity for 
which the license fee has been paid. 

“By charging and collecting the tax on motor fuels as 
it comes into the State, either from the refiner or from 
the importer, the number of dealers from whom the tax 
is collected will be very few. In the State of Maryland 
there are actually but sixteen dealers under the terms of 
the act collecting the tax on motor fuels. These dealers 
are required to report and remit monthly and the mat- 
ter of auditing their books to see that they are correctly 
reporting is a very simple one. 


Present Tax Systems Unsound 


“It would seem, therefore, that if we can abandon as 
quickly as possible all of the present unscientific and in- 
equitable methods of metering to the user the service 
which he receives from the road, such as registration 
based upon horsepower, combinations of horsepower and 
weight, combinations of horsepower and costs, and sub- 
stitute for them the tax on motor fuel for all pneumatic 
tire vehicles, we will be measuring this service almost as 
accurately as the gas company, or the water company, or 
the electric light company measures the service which 
they render to their users. If, in addition to the tax on 
motor vehicle fuel, we will place an additional charge 
against the users of solid tire vehicles, based upon the 
combined weight and carrying capacity of the vehicle, 
we will have reduced this to an almost scientific ac- 
curacy. 

“The only difficulty is the transition from the present 
method existing in the several States to motor vehicle 
fuel tax. This transition can be worked out with great 
accuracy by charging for a definite period a tax on motor 
vehicle fuel and registration at the existing rates, com- 
paring the two and making a reduction in the existing 
rates exactly conforming to the increase brought about 
by motor vehicle fuel tax.” 
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In the discussion of Mackall’s paper A. R. Hirst, state 
highway engineer for Wisconsin, took the floor to pre- 
sent a viewpoint a bit more advanced than that of Mac- 
kall. His idea was that a State had no right to charge 
anything to the motorist until it had some service to 
offer. 

Hirst’s idea of service was presented in his informal 
talk which was on the program as “Tourist Traffic as a 
Factor in Highway Development.” Hirst said that the 
popular idea was that during the summer season in 
northern States that the roads were «swarming with 
motor cars from other States and that much of their 
highway work was done for these aliens, but that a traf- 
fic count made at 60 points in the State at various times 
indicated that less than 15 per cent of the traffic on Wis- 
consin roads was out of State traffic, but that his de- 
partment considered that all peoples making recreational 
drives were tourists and so they tried to make a service 
for them. 

He added, however, that the recreational or pleasure 
driver was a small factor when it came to planning the 
roads. They had found that if the highways were of suf- 
ficient width and strength to carry the business traffic, 
there would be little trouble with the tourist. His view 
was that the truck dictated the character of the highway 
and sometimes the width was made to accommodate the 
tourist. 

The Wisconsin road fund, Hirst said, was $3,700,000 
in 1907 and $37,000,000 last year, a ten times increase 
and that some persons were inclined to be critical, not 
stopping to consider that during that period traffic had 
increased a hundredfold. 

The speaker devoted considerable time to the system 
of numbers used by the Wisconsin Highway Department 
as road markers. The idea, he said, originated in Wis- 
consin, but was being widely copied and he was glad to 
see the extension. Explanatory of the road numbering 
system, the State prepared key maps which were made 
up as wall maps for hotels and garages to display for 
the benefit of travelers and pocket maps which were sold 
at a moderate price. This map shows the type of road, 
distance, camping places and other data likely to interest 
a traveler. Next summer a weekly bulletin service will 
be maintained with all map stands clearly indicating all 
detours. 


Opposition to “Trail” Plan 


Hirst-announced himself as the opponent of the “trail” 
plan of building roads. He said that when an “official” 
route could be bought to come to a town the whole idea 
cf road building was lost. Road building must serve 
traffic and be influenced only by traffic needs. 

Harry Meixell, Jr., of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was to read a paper in discussion of 
Mackall’s viewpoints. Meixell was not present and his 
paper was read by David Fenner of Mack Trucks, Inc., 
» member of the Motor Vehicle Conference Committee. 
In taking the floor Fenner said that he personally agreed 
in a very large measure with Mackall, but he had come 
to believe that the vehicle tax should be based on three 
points: horsepower, weight and gas consumed. 

Meixell’s paper presented an outline of the Confer- 
ence Committee views as the basis of taxation. 

When Fenner had concluded, Mackall asked who com- 
posed the Motor Vehicle Conference Committee and, 
on being informed that it was the N. A. C. C., the N. A. 
D. A., the M. A. M. A. and the Rubber Association of 
America, Mackall remarked that he could not see much 
hope of cooperation as long! as the ‘vehicle makers 
swarmed by themselves and the road people by them- 
selves. After the session, Fenner sought out Mackall 
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to learn if this was an invitation for cooperation. The 
reply indicated that Mackall was willing. 

Arthur Blanchard of the University of Michigan en- 
tered into a discussion of the Mackall theory. He 
brought forward chiefly technical objections to the fair- 
ness of the proposal. He put a Ford in 12 miles to the 
gallon class, apparently to make his point that some 
heavy cars would not pay as much tax as some light 
ones. Also Blanchard expressed serious doubt as to 
whether gasoline consumption would tax the speeder 
sufficiently higher than the moderate driver. Some con- 
troversy arose over these points, but the highway engi- 
neers quickly acknowledged that they did not have at 
hand any automotive engineering data on which to 
decide the question, and they dropped this phase of the 
subject. 

Fair Decisions Difficult 


The situation, however, developed far enough to show 
that the highway engineers are as incapable of deciding 
fully on the fairness of projects by their own knowledge 
as they intimate the automotive people are. 

The automotive vehicle was the basis of all of the 
discussions in all of the departmental meetings of the 
convention. It is a fact that there was less complaint 
than in previous years that the automotive vehicle was 
the enemy of the highway, but a greater appreciation 
that roads must be built to best serve the automotive 
vehicle. 





HE organization of an automobile association in 

Czechoslovakia, similar in application to the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
is reported to the automotive division of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

The organization was formed through the Industrial 
Club of Prague and was brought about through necessity 
and a crisis in the automobile industry. V. Klement, of 
the firm of Lurin & Klement, Prague, will head the new 
organization. 

Following is an outline of agreement between the auto- 
mobile manufacturers: 

Each automobile manufacturer shall produce cars of 
but one type, or of two types at the most—to avoid com- 
petition. 

A construction bureau for the purpose of standardiza- 
tion of parts and testing materials and new inventions 
is to be inaugurated in order to reduce costs of produc- 
tion. 

A central bureau will be established for the purchase 
of raw materials and a central selling agency will be 
maintained at home and abroad. Manufacture of small 
parts shall be distributed among the manufacturers with 
a view to economy in operation. Experience gained in 
production and organization shall be exchanged among 
members. 





RDERS to equip the 4447 motor trucks carrying mail 
( for the United States Post Office, with regulating 
governors, have been issued by the department as a 
means of prolonging the life of the truck and also to 
minimize traffic accidents. 

The governors make it impossible to run parcel post 
trucks or collection trucks faster than eighteen miles an 
hour. Because of slow speed, efficiency experts in the 
department predict a great saving in upkeep of the 
trucks, in addition to the element of safety. 

The governors are fixed at the speed limit in each city 
and then sealed. Every morning the governors are in- 
spected before the machines go out on duty, so as to de- 
tect possible tampering by chauffeurs. 
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New Canadian Chassis Is Replete 
with Engineering Interest 


Lavoie closed cars, in $1800 class are fitted with four-wheel 


interchangeable brakes, live front axle spindles and novel de- 


sign of steering gear. Four-cylinder engine has unjacketed de- 


tachable head. Body and frame designed to form integral unit. 


By Herbert Chase 


NEW line of closed cars incorporating a number of 
A novel engineering features which indicate care- 

ful study of and effort to meet successfully the 
severe conditions of service encountered on Canadian 
roads has just been placed on the market by Lavoie Auto- 
motive Devices, Ltd. These cars are to be manufac- 
tured largely in Montreal during this year, though some 
parts and material will be produced in the United States 
and a plant for 
manufacture of 
the same line in 
this country is 
contemplated. 

The new chassis 
will be fitted only 
with closed bodies 
which are de- 
signed to form an 
integral part of 
the frame and will 
ultimately be made 
entirely of steel 
except, perhaps, 
the roof, although 
some wood is to be 
used, chiefly for 
door and corner 
pillars, until pro- 
duction facilities 
for all steel parts 
are completed. The 
chassis has 116-in. 
wheelbase, 56-in. 
track and is fitted with a four-cylinder 3°%% x 5 in. engine 
having a detachable but unjacketed head in which the 
valves seat. The latter are actuated by rocker arms 
from an overhead camshaft which is separate, however, 
from the head and so arranged that it is not disturbed 
when the head is removed. 

Brakes of novel design are fitted to all four wheels. 
These are of the internal expanding type and so designed 
as to give uniform wear over the entire area of contact 
which is nearly 360 deg. of the drum circumference. All 
brakes and wheels are interchangeable and the former 
are arranged to be operated simultaneously either by 
hand or foot at the will of the operator. 

: A novel design of steering gear combining large wear- 
ing surfaces and exceptional rigidity with an easy means 


Whi 


of rear tire carrier and doors. 





Three-quarter rear view of the new Lavoie car. 
The sedan has 116 in. wheelbase and 
is said to weigh only 2300 Lb. 


of adjustment is another feature. The front axle and 
steering knuckles also have a number of novel features. 
The knuckle and spindle housing form a single malle- 
able casting which completely incloses the king pin and 
the live axle ends together with their anti-friction bear- 
ings. The main wheel bearing is in the central plane of 
the wheel while the steady bearing, which is usually the 
outer one, is in this case the inner bearing and is spaced 
much further from 
the main bearing 
than is common. 
This design helps 
to prevent the rap- 
id wear which is 
said to occur with 
the usual con- 
struction on rutty 
roads where the 
transverse racking 
is severe. 

All four springs 
are of the full 
elliptic type with-- 
out shackles and 
are so designed as 
to become progres- 
sively shorter and 
stiffer as the load 
increases. The 
frame is of 1/16- 
in. pressed steel, 
but is 914 in. deep, 
has 2'4-in. flanges 
and is reinforced by stiff cross members as well as by 
four transverse channels. These run underneath the 
frame, support the runboards and are bolted to the body 
pillars. The rear crossmember of the frame and the rear 
body panel are combined into one unit with a stamped 
metal casing designed to completely inclose two spare 
tires on rims and afford also space for a jack and other 
heavy tools. 

The rear axle is a semi-floating design incorporating a 
Timken center portion and main housing, but fitted with 
special end castings designed to accommodate the Lavoie 
brake and to anchor the rear ends of the V-shape’ torque 
member, which also takes the drive. The spiral bevel 
gears give a 5.09 to 1 reduction. 

The weight of the five-passenger sedan complete is said 


Note arrangement 
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Front view of Lavoie front axle showing arrangement of the brake actuating shafts which are carried in 


bearing blocks attached to the aale center. 


Note that the housing which covers the inner end of the live 


wheel spindle serves also as the knuckle arm to which draglink is attached 


to be only 2300 lb., this weight being equally distributed 
on front and rear axles. 

Special care has been used in the design to make all 
parts easily accessible. All major units can be removed 
without disturbing other units and with minimum labor. 
In fact, it is planned to service the car on a replacement 
basis, that is, by replacing complete certain units, which 
may give trouble, thus holding the car in the service 
station a minimum time and afterward repairing the 
worn parts, probably at some central plant. 

Since the brake and front axle construction are per- 
haps the most interesting features of the chassis they 
will be described in detail before other units are consid- 
ered. The axle center is a straight forging of square 
section over a part of its length and of I-section at other 
points, as will be seen from the photographs. Steel 
knuckle pins arranged to stand in a truly vertical posi- 
tion are secured to the axle ends by taper and nut. The 
lower tapered ends of the pins are slotted to receive the 
ends of levers attached to the brake actuating shafts. 
The latter have their bearings in castings bolted to the 
front face of the axle. The immer ends of these shafts 
carry other levers which are in turn attached to the 
brake pull rods. The knuckle pins are made hollow to 
receive straight rods with hardened ends. These rods 
bear at their lower ends upon the brake actuating levers 
by ycke and eye rods as can be seen in the photograph 


i 


Left—Lavoie brake mechanism. 





and in dotted lines in the drawing of the brake. 

The brake actuating lever is attached to a serrated 
shaft which runs through a bushing in the brake anchor- 
age flange and is integral with a gear segment seen in 
the drawing and photograph of the brake. The teeth of 
the gear segment mesh with other teeth cut on the cen- 
tral spider of the brake and motion of the segment causes 
the spider to turn about the axis of the wheel spindle. 
The spider carries four toggle links, the outer ends of 
which are pivoted to the four segmental brake shoes. The 
latter are guided in their radial motion by slotted cylin- 
drical shanks fitting into cylinders bored radially in 
bosses cast integrally with the brake anchorage flange, 
but are free to turn on trunnions so as to be self-center- 
ing and thus secure uniform bearing when the shoes are 
moved into contact with the brake drum. The brake 
shoes are of cast iron faced with brake lining, but are 
said to function after the lining is worn entirely away. 
They have a possible motion of not less than * in. 

What may be termed the knuckle casting fits over the 
vertical knuckle pivot and carries a bronze bushing serv- 
ing as the bearing which turns about the pivot pin. 
There is also a ball thrust bearing seated in a recess in 
the knuckle and bearing against the lower of two locked 
nuts on the upper end of the pivot pin. 

Passing through the knuckle casting at a point just 
back of the knuckle pivot pin is a live axle spindle at- 


Turning of central spider causes toggle links to move the cast iron self- 

centering shoes which carry the linings into contact with the drum. Right—External view of the Lavoie 

front axle, showing arrangement of the knuckle, wheel-spindle housing with widely spaced bearings and 
speedometer drive, and location of some brake actuating parts 
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tached to the hub of the wheel. The main bearing for 
the spindle is in the central plane of the wheel while the 
outboard or overhung bearing is carried in a recess at 
the inner end of the spindle. Both bearings are of Tim- 
ken manufacture. The position of the spindle is adjusted 
by a nut inclosed by a cap which forms the detachable 
end of the spindle hub. Integral with this cap is forged 
a steel ball to which one end of the drag link is con- 
nected. This cap can be used to inclose the end of either 
right or left spindle so as to facilitate changing from 
left to right-hand drive. The wheel spindle is tilted at 
an angle of 4% deg. to the horizontal, an arrangement 


LAVOIE CAR 
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quires no adjustment and its parts are easily replaced 
when worn. 

The knuckle pivot bearings are inclosed in dust proof 
mountings, the joint between knuckle and pin being be- 
low the bearings so that water cannot wash sand or grit 
into the bearing parts. The casing for both knuckle pivot 
and axle spindle are made substantially oil tight and are 
so arranged as to hold sufficient lubricant for several 
months’ service. It will be noted that the front wheel 
brake drums are keyed to the tapered ends of the live 
wheel spindles and are interchangeable with the drums 
used on the rear wheels as, indeed, are all parts of the 


The rear axle used on the Lavoie car is composed 
of Timken central portion and housing fitted with 
special end castings designed to accommodate the 
Lavoie brake and torque member. Below at left 
—Expanding type of toggle-actuated brake used 





on all four wheels of the Lavoie car. 
lines show the pin concentric with the knuckle 


The dotted 





pivot and other parts of operating mechanism 
employed on front wheels 








i 
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which gives practically center point steering even though 
the knuckle point is vertical. Inasmuch as the spindle is 
offset back of the knuckle pivot the latter does not re- 
quire to be tilted in order to secure the desired caster 
effect. The front wheel spindles are short shafts which 
are easily machined from bar stock, and are made with 
a fine thread worm for driving the speedometer shaft. 
This arrangement is said to be more satisfactory than 
one in which the speedometer is driven off the gearset 
for the reason that the flexible shaft of the speedometer 
runs at comparatively low speed. 

A brake made in the manner described is said to re- 
quire much less effort than is needed to operate most 
front wheel brake systems. The brake mechanism re- 





Below at right—Sectional views of the 

Lavoie front axle end showing the novel 

type of knuckle construction, the live 

wheel spindle and arrangement of the 
front wheel brake 
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brake mechanism itself. The brakes are arranged in the 
central plane of the wheels. The latter are of the Mich- 
elen disk type and are interchangeable front and rear. 

It will be noted that the end castings on the rear axle 
are tapped with two plug holes so arranged as to permit 
easy filling with oil and flushing with kerosene if de- 
sired. 

The rear axle is positioned, by a V-shaped torque and 
driving member formed from two tubes, the rear ends of 
which are attached to sockets integral with the spring 
seats. The forward ends of the tubes are joined and at- 
tached to a large ball which bears in a socket carried 
on the central cross member of the frame. 

Another feature of the Lavoie car is the steering gear 
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Production bodies will be almost entirely of steel 


Pillars are bolted to frame side members and to roof. 


The body has no sills. 


tending to stiffen the frame. 
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Lavoie steering gear. Note use of two large bronze nuts, one of w hich takes the thrust in one direction 
and the other that in the opposite direction. Large bearing surfaces and the means for easy adjustment 
are worthy of note 


which is a screw and nut type of exceptionally substan- 
tial construction. The nuts are bronze castings with 
external splines fitting into slots broached in the body 
casting which, except for the covers, is made in a single 
piece instead of being split as in most designs. The cen- 
tral screw has a square thread, the bearing (thrust) sur- 
face of which is ground. The nuts are so arranged that 
one of them takes the thrust in one direction and the 
other that in the other direction. The nuts bear at their 
inner ends upon segment blocks, one surface of which is 
cylindrical and fits the nut, and the other surface of 
which is flat and fits against the flattened surface of the 
crank arm of the steering lever shaft. There is a clear- 
ance hole through this crank surface and through this 
passes the shaft on which the upper tread is cut. The 
shaft is positioned in the casing by a ball thrust bearing 
at each end. All play can be eliminated by simply turn- 
ing the threaded plug which surrounds the main shaft at 
its upper end. One end of this plug is serrated so that it 
can be locked in position by inserting the locking screw 
shown in the drawing. This simple adjustment makes 
unnecessary close machine work, which would otherwise 
be required on several surfaces. The lower portion of 
the main shaft is splined to receive the threaded collar 
which engages with the lower nut, and the upper end of 
the shaft is splined to receive the collar which locks it 
to the steering column shaft. 

The steering lever shaft is positioned axially by a 
screw bearing against a hardened ball and has a tapered 
spline at its outer end designed to securely fasten the 
steering arm. 

The steering gear is not only of unusually durable 
construction and easily adjusted, but is very easily as- 
sembled or dismantled. It is also fully inclosed in an 
oil-tight housing and is particularly free in its operation. 


Frame and Body Construction 

As indicated above the frame has a deep but light sec- 
tion over the greater part of its length. This may be 
seen by reference to the drawing. The frame tapers 
from the wheel housing forward and the side members 
are tapered from the rear engine support bracket for- 
ward. 

The plate forming the wall of the wheel house is a part 
of the frame and is riveted securely to the side member 
in such position as to give the necessary axle clearance. 


The upper edge of this plate is turned outward at right 
angles, forming a 4-in. flange to which the rear fender is 
riveted. This wheelhouse stamping is reinforced by a 
pressed metal member which forms the seat for the 
upper half of the full elliptic spring and also a part of 
the support for the base of the rear seat. The springs 
are located inside the frame, but the bolts attaching 
them to the frame are reached easily by raising the rear 
seat cushion. 

Between the two wheelhouse stampings are riveted the 
other rear seat frame members as well as the combined 
rear panel and tire carrier already referred to. The lat- 
ter can be seen by reference to the rear view of the car. 
The absence of wood framing between wheel house and 
seat enables the latter to be made 4714 in. wide. 

The runboard are of sheet metal and are supported on 
channels which run transversely under the main frame of 
the car. The fenders are of simple angle section and are 
attached to the body by aluminum rivets which can be 
easily removed in case the fenders are damaged. 


Body Framework 

The main framework of the body consists of eight pil- 
lars, four bolted securely to each of the side members. 
The roof is in turn bolted without mortising to the top 
ends of these pillars, after which the two doors on each 
side and the rear quarter and back panels are attached. 
The front pillars are attached also to the cowl and wind- 
shield, while those between the two doors are fastened 
to the metal back of the front seat. The floor of the 
car is flush with the top of the frame and the carpets 
which cover the floor are carried down over the side 
rails of the frame to within about an inch of the run- 
boards. The carpet thus forms, in effect, kick plates 
which are, however, covered by the lower part of the 
doors when the latter are closed. From the photograph 
of the body it will be seen that the doors also extend 
down almost to the top surface of the runboards. 

Owing to the absence of body sills, and the use of a 
floor flush with the top of the frame, the body is said 
to be unusually easy for passengers to enter and leave 
the car, although the top is lower than those commonly 
employed on closed cars. At present the floor of the 
car is partly of wood, while the body pillars are of the 
same material, but both are later to be replaced by metal 
and wood will not be used at all. Interior trim up to the 
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belt line is entirely leather, but above this the interior 
is painted to give much the same appearance as that of 
the interior of a Pullman car. It will thus be seen that 
the car is distinctly a utility type designed for all-year 
service. Most of the body members are also in effect a 
part of the frame, but are so designed as to be easily 
replaced in case they are damaged. 


Engine Embodies Novel Features 

The engine is of 178.9 cu. in. capacity and is cast with 
cylinders and upper crankcase in one piece, liberal jacket 
space being provided around all cylinder barrels. The 
head is detachable and is, as mentioned above, unjack- 
eted. It is, however, bolted up solidly against an asbes- 
tos composition gasket without copper covering, and this 
gasket is in contact with water-cooled surfaces of the 
cylinder casting. Furthermore, one side of the head is 
continually splashed with the lubricating oil in which 
the camshaft is partly submerged, but the main factor 
in cooling the head is the incoming charge which is so 
directed as to strike the hot walls which form a part of 
the exhaust ports. This arrangement is made clear by 
reference to the horizontal sectional view of the cylinder 
head. This view shows also the arrangement of the 
valves of which there are two per cylinder controlling 
the exhaust and one governing the inlet. It will be noted 
that the exhaust passages are quite large, a fact which, 
taken in combination with the use of two exhaust valves 
per cylinder, should give an unusually free exhaust. 

Both exhaust valves in each cylinder are in the same 
axial plane as the rocker and there is but one rocker for 
each pair, hence the two do not have quite the same lift, 
but the mean lift is % in., the same as that of the inlet 
valves. The latter have 1°%4 in. clear diameter, while 
the exhaust valves each measure 1*%% in. clear diameter. 
All valves are of chromium steel. Valves and valve 
rockers with their shaft are carried in and are remov- 
able with the head, but rockers and rocker shaft can be 
removed without disturbing the head. The rockers have 
bearings 1 in. in diameter by 2 in. long. Although the 
camshaft can be properly considered as an “overhead” 
type it is not attached to the head but is carried in the 
upper portion of the cylinder casting and consequently 
is not disturbed when the head is removed. It turns in 
a trough, which is kept filled with lubricating oil. The 
camshaft is provided with three bearings which have 
split cast iron liners. Cam-followers are of the roller 
type and are well lubricated. Springs, not shown in the 
drawing, are fitted between the rocker and the side wall 
of the inclosing case in such a way as to help keep the 
follower in contact with the cam. 


Silencers on Valve Rockers 


The bent rocker arms which contact with the valve 
stems are fitted with silencers which are constructed as 
follows: a light, spring-loaded plunger remains con- 
tinually in contact with the valve stem even when the 
valve is seated. The first motion of the rocker com- 
presses the light silencer spring until the plunger in the 
latter seats against a soft adjustable cap. There is then 
metal-to-metal contact and the valve opens in the usual 
way, but without the noise which often results from the 
use of overhead valves with considerable clearance. In 
closing this action is reversed. The silencers are ef- 
fective regardless of changes in clearance with change 
in temperature. As will be seen by reference to the 
longitudinal section of the engine the silencers are offset 
in such a way as to cause the valves to rotate a few de- 
grees on each stroke. The entire valve actuating mech- 


anism is made easily accessible by removing a pressed 
metal cover held in place by two thumb nuts. 
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Both the camshaft and the accessory drive shaft are 
driven off an unusually large intermediate gear with die- 
cast center. The rim and helical teeth of this gear are 
of a fibrous composition tending to promote silent oper- 
ation. This gear meshes with a steel pinion on the crank- 
shaft and cast iron gears on the camshaft and generator 
drive shaft. The timing gears are lubricated by the oil 
which overflows from the camshaft chamber and this oil 
is cooled by contact with the front gear cover which is 
directly back of the fan. From the gear case the oil 
flows by gravity into the sump from which it is drawn by 
the gear pump and again recirculated. 

The oil pump is driven off the rear end of the inter- 
mediate timing gear. Oil drawn from the sump is de- 
livered under pressure to all main bearings whence it 
flows through the hollow crankshaft to the crankpins 
and thence through tubes on the connecting rods to the 
wrist pins. Oil which passes the main bypass valve is 
led under a reduced pressure to the hollow rocker shaft 
from the rear end of which it issues into the trough in 
which the camshaft turns. It will thus be seen that all 
bearings are thoroughly lubricated. 

The crankshaft used is of chrome-nickel steel and is a 
three-bearing type designed for exceptional rigidity with 
large bearing areas. Counterweights are attached at 
four points, as shown in the drawing. These are made 
easily removable in order to facilitate removal of the rod. 
The entire crankshaft assembly can be removed from 
below by simply removing the lower half of the crank- 
case and without disturbing the starting crank or other 
parts attached to the cylinder block or timing gear case. 
Pistons and rods can also be removed without disturbing 
the crankshaft or taking off the cylinder head. 


Other Engine Details 


The engine is arranged for three point support from a 
tubular rear cross member which is passed through the 
crankcase and a second cross member attached at one 
point just above the front main crankshaft bearing. 

Both main and connecting rod bearings are 21, in. 
diameter, the latter being 21% in. long. The length of 
the main crankshaft bearings, front to rear is as fol- 
lows: 2 13/16, 3 and 31/16 in. The front bearing is ar- 
ranged to take axial thrust. Pistons are of aluminum 
and are fitted with four rings 1/16 in. thick, all of which 
are located above the pin. The piston head is inclined 
at an angle of 15 deg. This inclination is intended part- 
ly to prevent slap by keeping the thrust always on one 
side and partly to cause any accumulation of oil on the 
piston head to drain toward cocks placed in the cylinder 
wall just below the spark plugs. It is claimed by the 
manufacturers that if these cocks’ are opened regularly 
when the engine is stopped a few drops of rather heavy 
residue oil from the piston head will drain out, thereby 
tending to minimize carbon formation. The skirt of the 
piston is 444 in. long on one side and 334 on the other. 
The design is such as to give a compression ratio of 
approximately 4 to 1. The spark plug, placed in the 
upper end of the cylinder wall, is well jacketed. 

Cooling water is circulated through radiator and cylin- 
der jackets by a centrifugal pump. Inasmuch as the 
cylinder head is not jacketed and but little heat from 
the exhaust passes into the cooling water the surface 
needed in radiator core is much smaller than is ordinarily 
required for an engine of this size. It will be noted that, 
since no water is used on the head, the latter can be 
removed without breaking any water connections. 

The cooling system includes an Oaks fan driven by 
belt from a pulley on the outer end of the shaft which 
drives the generator. The fan bracket has a horizontal 
adjustment and the link which supports it is in an ap- 
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Progressive type of full elliptic spring used on 

both front and rear of Lavoie chassis. Note that 

no shackles are required and that, in effect, the 

spring becomes shorter and stiffer as it is com- 
pressed 


proximately vertical position so that road jounces do 
not tend to loosen the belt and thereby cause rapid fluc- 
tuation in fan speed. 

The lighting generator arranged at the rear of the 
timing gear case beside the engine has a barrel mount- 
ing and is held in place by a single bolt. The outer end 
of the generator shaft drives a magneto which is the 
sole means for ignition. It has not yet been definitely 
decided what make of electric equipment or magneto will 
be employed. The starting motor is arranged in con- 
ventional manner with a pinion meshing with gear teeth 
cut on the flywheel rim. 

The clutch is of the multiple-disk type and is carried 
within the flywheel. The clutch shaft has a ball bear- 
ing pilot and is supported near its center by a roller 
bearing of the Hyatt type. Nearly all parts of the clutch 
are made from pressed steel. The driving members are 
faced with woven fabric. The driven members are light 
steel disks, the periphery of which contact with a drum- 
shaped driven member attached to a flanged and splined 
hub. The driven shaft is flanged at its outer end and is 
connected to the gearset by two universal joints, each of 
which incorporates three fabric disks. 

The gearset employed is to be of the conventional 
three speed and reverse type and will be purchased from 
an American parts maker, but it has not yet been de- 
cided which make will be employed. To the rear of the 
gearset is attached the forward half of the spherical 
housing which carries the front end of the torque arm 
and incloses the front universal joint which is of the 
metal to metal type. " 
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All springs are of the full elliptic type designed with 
«. double bend in the main leaves so that no shackles are 
required at the ends. The latter are bolted solidly to- 
gether. As the springs deflect the two inner leaves bear 
against each other over a greater portion of their length, 
thereby become shorter, in effect, and giving the pro- 
gressive characteristic already referred to. There are 
five leaves in each half of each spring. The springs 
measure 391% in. overall. 

All accessory controls are arranged on the instrument 
board which is brought up close to the right hand of the 
driver. These controls are operated by Bowden wire so 
that most of the levers and linkage ordinarily found 
under the bonnet are eliminated. 

No controls are carried through the center of the 
steering column, hence the upper side of the steering 
wheel is entirely clear. The horn button is placed just 
below the steering wheel, where it can be reached with 
one finger and without removing the hand from the steer- 
ing wheel. All electric switches are on the steering 
column below the wheel. 


Equipment and Body Models 


Equipment regularly furnished and included in the 
price of the car includes 32 x 4-in. cord tires, Star re- 
bound controllers, Folberth windshield wiper, rear view 
mirror, cigar lighter, two lights under bonnet, stop light 
and front and rear bumpers. The front bumper is at- 
tached to the front end of the springs and the rear 
bumper to the rear ends of the frame. The tail lamp 
and stop light are sunk into the rear panel of the body 
to protect them from breakage and also to eliminate ex- 
ternal wiring. 

Three body models will be provided. Of these the 
cheapest will be the sedan, priced at $1800, f.o.b. Mon- 
treal. Production will center on the sedan body, but a 
body of the coach type called a Sedanon, priced at 
$1900, but similar to the Sedan except for the arrange- 
ment of the rear quarter lights and the back panel, will 
be marketed together with a so-called Sedanette, priced 
at $1950. The last mentioned is essentially a two to 
three-passenger model, but is fitted with an extra seat, 
which folds into the rear deck. It is expected that the 
price of cars to be later manufactured in this country 
will average $300 less than that of the corresponding 
model manufactured in Canada, this difference being due 
primarily to the 
difference in 
duty, lower price 
of material and 


and torque tube ™ 
larger quantities 


Note the drum- 


Clutch, gearset 
socket assembly. 


shaped driven member of the which it is ex- 
clutch. This and nearly all other pected will be 
clutch parts are of pressed steel : 

sold in the 


United States. 
Several] of the 
constructions 
which are fea- 
tured in the La- 
voie car are pat- 
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S. A. E. Standards Committee Adopts 
Fifteen Division Reports 


Recommendation on metric type thrust ball bearings provokes 


spirited opposition. Machine tool companies oppose adoption. 


Reconsideration of motor truck division report on cabs asked. 


By J. Edward Schipper 


of the Society of Automotive Engineers reported at 

the annual meeting Jan. 9. The reports of thirteen 
of these were carried without discussion. Two reports, 
those of the Motor Truck division on cabs and the Ball 
and Roller Bearing division on metric type thrust bear- 
ings were referred back to the committee, and two others, 
that of the Electrical Equipment Division on spark plugs 
and that of the Lubricants division were adopted after 
discussion. The Lubricants division report was adopted 
as recommended practice instead of as a standard and 
some modifications, notably the leaving out of explana- 
tory grade names, were made. The divisions whose re- 
ports were adopted without discussion included the Axle 
and Wheels, Electric Vehicle, Engine, Frames, Iron and 
Steel, Lighting, Nomenclature, Parts and Fittings, Pas- 
senger Car Body, Screw Threads, Storage Battery Trans- 
missions, Truck and Chain. 

By far the most discussed report at the meeting was 
that of the Ball and Roller Bearings division which 
brought forward its report on metric type thrust ball 
bearings. In spite of the request of Chairman F. W. 
Gurney to the members not to bring up the issue of 
metric vs. inch measurements, the discussion to a large 
extent revolved about that point. Letters had been re- 
ceived from Brown and Sharpe and Pratt and Whitney 
objecting to the adoption of standards involving the 
metric dimensions and the subcommittee itself in making 
its report was not unanimous. Three of the eight mem- 
bers of the subcommittee signed a minority report ask- 
ing that the report be referred back to the committee 
both on design grounds and because of the desirability of 
formulating the standard in inch sizes instead of metric. 


Gor the Soci divisions of the Standards Committee 


Ball Bearing Recommendations 


In 1918 the Ball and Roller Bearing division recom- 
mended for adoption certain inch tolerances for metric 
type plus ball bearings, favorable action on this recom- 
mendation being taken by the Society in August of that 
year. Early in 1921 information was obtained as to Euro- 
pean practices and a sub-division was appointed to extend 
the present S. A. E. standard. A progress report was 
submitted in June. Since that time it has been possible 
for the sub-division to obtain agreement as to the double- 
direction, flat-faced and self-aligning types. In the pro- 
posed standards the present established dimensions of 
both foreign and American ball bearings manufacturers 
were used as a basis for this work, but to obtain a con- 
sistent series of the double direction type it was found 


necessary to develop a new light series in both the plain 
and self-aligning construction. 

The Ball and Roller Bearing division submitted a se- 
ries proposed by the Thrust Ball Bearing Subdivision 
covering light, medium and heavy series for the single 
direction, flat-faced type, the single direction self-align- 
ing type, the double direction flat-faced type and the 
double direction self-aligning type of thrust ballbear- 
ing. As stated above, the subdivision report as received 
by the division was accompanied by a minority report 
which claims that the subdivision report does not allow 
a sufficient amount of “land” in the retainer for good 
engineering practice. 


Mixed Metric and Inch Dimensions 


The letter from Brown & Sharpe asked that the matter 
be deferred for the reason that it would be undesirable 
to mix inch and metric standard and also because it 
would be objectionable on the ground of introducing too 
many sizes. They suggested that the standard be revised 
on a basis of inch sizes in geometric ratio. H. H. Ed- 
wards of the Bantam company spoke against the intro- 
duction of metric standards and C. M. Manley expressed 
the desire for a full discussion on the desirability of 
introducing the metric standard. Pratt & Whitney’s let- 
ter asked that the English or inch sizes be adopted in- 
stead of metric, stating that in their product they were 
using inch sizes and that a recent census of 12 ball thrust 
bearing manufacturers showed that six used the English 
sizes only, three metric sizes only and three both English 
and metric. 

C. M. Manley brought up the question of international 
standardization which, he stated, was bound to involve 
the use of metric dimensions. A refusal on our part to 
adopt metric standards, he stated, would be a blow to 
international standardization. B. B. Bachman stated 
that he could understand the demand for metric stand- 
ard in conjunction with the metric standard now in 
use with the annular type of ballbearing. From the let- 
ters received and the discussion, it is apparent, he 
thought, that there is an objection on the part of machine 
tool builders and others to the metric standard. Stand- 
ards which are objected to are generally never used, and 
although the adoption of the metric standard in this in- 
stance would be a move toward forwarding the cause 
of international standardization, this might be too great 
a price to pay for a standard which would not be utilized 
and consequently would be damaging to the prestige of 
S. A. E. standard. Bachman declared himself to be of 
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the conviction that where this divergence of opinion is 
evident it is better to delay action. 

F. W. Gurney, chairman of the Ball and Roller Bearing 
Division, stated that there was no desire on the part of 
the committee to cram a standard down the throat of 
the Society. What he wanted to bring out in the discus- 
sion, he stated, were facts as to what sizes are in use 
and what will be in use in the future. He would like to 
yet a statement, he said, regarding the demand for these 
bearings. It would be fine, he said, if we could start 
fresh now with a set of inch sizes in geometric ratio, 
but this, of course, is out of the question at this stage 
of the industry. 

J. T. Bell of the Norma Co., referred to the fact that 
there are six concerns making metric sizes. Three oth- 
ers are making more inch sizes than the combined output 
of the other six. America, he stated, has come in with 
the inch sizes in quantity and now has the opportunity 
to impose its standards on the rest of the world. It 
would be a step backward, he thought, to go further into 
the metric standards. 

D. F. Chambers, chairman of the subdivision, stated 
that the metric thrust bearing has been in use in this 
country for fifteen years and that the adoption of the 
proposed standard would clarify the situation to a con- 
siderable extent. The question of design introduced in 
the minority report, he stated, had been threshed out in 
the committee and it had been generally agreed that the 
bearings outlined in the report were correct from an 
engineering standpoint. 

Considerable more discussion was carried on, chiefly 
ubout the desirability of introducing further metric 
standards. The report was then voted upon and re- 
ferred back to the committee upon its being lost by the 
negative vote of about 75 per cent of the members 
present. 

Motor Truck Cab Report 


A portion of the report made by the Truck Division 
also was referred back to the committee. This concerned 
motor truck cabs, particularly the mounting dimensions. 
The report was taken back by the committee at its own 
request, that a more complete canvass might be made 
of the different branches of the industry concerned. 

For a time it appeared as if the spark plug section of 
the Electrical Equipment Division report would be turned 
back for reconsideration because of the objection raised 
by C. M. Manley to the introduction of a new width 
across the flats of the spark plug shell. His objection 
was chiefly concerned with the point that this action 
might mean the strapping of 2,000,000 spark plug 
wrenches and would hardly be in line with the move- 
ment now on foot to conserve all possible materials and 
to prevent waste. It was pointed out, however, that our 
present spark plug standard is not closely adhered to 
and that there is a demand for dimensions as indicated 
in the report. It was carried with only one dissenting 
vote, that of C. M. Manley. 


Lubricating Division Report Adopted 


The report of the Lubricating Division was covered 
in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES of Nov. 22, 1922, page 1021. 
After considerable discussion this report was adopted 
as recommended practice instead of as a standard and 
the explanatory grade names, such as light, medium, 
heavy and so forth were omitted because of the lack of 
agreement among the manufacturers of lubricants as to 
just where the dividing lines between these classifica- 
tions occurred. 

K. G. MacKenzie of the Texas Co., opened the discus- 
sion on this point by stating that it would be a serious 
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business for the S. A. E. to say what oil is heavy, light 
or medium when the trade itself is not settled on that 
point. C. M. Manley made the suggestion that the re- 
port be adopted as recommended practice. This was 
done after J. W. Stack of the Standard Oil Co. suggested 
a further amendment in the form of leaving out the ex- 
planatory grade names. He also made an amendment, 
which was carried, to insert in the tabulation the fact 
that the flash point is taken with an open cup and also 
that the working of the viscosity section should be altered 
to read “Saybolt universal viscosity specified by the 
American Society for Testing Materials.” 


Front Axle Hub Bearings 


One of the interesting accomplishments at the meet- 
ing was the adoption without discussion of the report 
of the Axle and Wheel Division, which recommended for 
adoption a series of inch type taper roller bearings for 
passenger car front axle spindles and hubs. 


The recommendation completes a series of 10 applica- 
tions of inch-size taper roller bearings for front axle 
spindles and hubs ranging from light passenger cars to 
heavy motor trucks, the sizes specified for the lighter 
type of motor trucks being the same for the heavier type 
of passenger cars. 

The Subdivision which formulated this recommenda- 
tion decided that five sizes of hub assembly, including 
the Ford type, would be sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the industry, the Ford type of spindle being 
included as it is suitable for light passenger cars such 
as are being developed at the present time. The spindle 
diameters were selected from sizes most generally used 
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DIMENSIONS FOR INCH-SIZE TAPER-ROLLER BEARING HUBS 











Hub and 
Spindle Number |Letter| RO Rl R2 R3 R4 
Inner edge of in- 
ner bearing to Hi -# 0 -* -s vs 
ecnter-line of 
spoke 





Inner bearing 
shoulder to outer L 345 
bearing shoulder 


2% 245 245 1 




















Spindle diameter {1.1895 | 1.3120 | 1.3745 | 1.4995 | 1.6245 

at inner bearing M \l .1890 | 1.3115 | 1.3740 | 1.4990 | 1.6240 
Spindle diameter | 4 3,”-16 |{0-9370 | 0.9370 | 0.9995 | 1.1870 
at outer bearing % 0.9365 | 0.9365 | 0.9990 | 1.1865 
Hub bore for in- P (3-3335 2.6135 | 2.9985 | 3.1547 | 3.2485 

ner bearing 2.7140 | 2.6120 | 2.9970 | 3.1532 | 3.2470 
Hub bore for ou- Ww {1.9365 | 2.1235 | 2.1235 | 2.4828 | 2.8578 

ter bearing (1.9350 | 2.1220 | 2.1220 | 2.4813 | 2.8563 
Overall length of 

inner bearing S 1.0425 Ey +h 1? 1% 
Overall length of 

outer bearing z Ht 4h qq i l& 























1Minus dimensions indicate that the inner edge of the_ inner 
gearing is located to the right, or the side nearer the threaded 
pindle, of the center-line. 

The inner edge of the bearing surface’ of the spindle shall be 
4 in. inside of the inner edge of the outer bearing. 
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and were classified according to tire sizes and approxi- 
mate weights on the front axle as this method was con- 
sidered the most logical. 

As the actual practice followed for spacing the inner 
and outer bearings varied vonsiderably, the method of 
spacing the bearings that was followed in formulating 
the present standard for motor truck front axle hubs 
was used, this being to make the distance between the 
center line of the bearings not less than 10 per cent of 
the tire outside diameter. 

Although it is the purpose of the Division to recom- 
mend hub dimensions for both taper roller and ball bear- 
ings, it was decided at a joint meeting of the Axle and 
Wheels and the Ball and Roller Bearings Divisions on 
Oct. 4 that even though a considerable amount of work 
has been accomplished in establishing ball bearing sizes 
for passenger car front axle hub applications, the work 
did not warrant submitting a recommendation at this 
time. 


This about clears the way for undertaking the work 
on the rear axles of both trucks and passenger cars 
which has been contemplated by this division. There are 
twenty members of the division representing the bearing, 
axle, wheel and complete vehicle divisions of the indus- 
try. 


Rating for Electric Vehicle Motors 


The report of the Electric Vehicle Division recom- 
mends the adoption as S. A. E. recommended practice for 
the following rating for electric vehicle motors: 


The rating of electric automobile propulsion motors 
shall be based on a temperature rise not to exceed 65 
deg. Cent. (149 deg. Fahr.) by thermometer, or 75 deg. 
Cent. (167 deg. Fahr.) by resistance after 4 hr. of con- 
tinuous operation at normal rated load. 

The tests shall be made on a stand with a constant 
room temperature of 20 deg. Cent. (68 deg. Fahr.) and 
with the motor covers arranged as in service. 

With the exception of the time limit and rated load 
requirements, this rating conforms to Section 5205 of 
the 1921 A. I. E. E. Standardization Rules. 


The report of the Electrical Equipment Division which 
was adopted includes recommendation of a revision of 
the S. A. E. standards on generator flange mounting as 
reported in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES for Nov. 23, 1922, 
on page 1020. Also recommended practice for starting 
motor flange mountings outboard type, inboard type, 
starting motor pinions, magneto mounting as reported 
in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. In addition the recommen- 
dation on spark plugs which was discussed as referred 
to above, was incorporated in this report. 

The standard for spark plug shells was reviewed in 
detail. In reference to the thread size, it was stated that 
two-thirds of the spark plugs manufactured at the pres- 
ent time have a 4-in. pipe thread, but that the general 
objection to pipe threads for spark plugs seems to be 
that it is extremely difficult to maintain accurately the 
distance that the spark plug screws into the cylinder, 
owing to the fact that the tap and dies are not run down 
to the same depth; that metric spark ‘plugs are used in 
this country only by the Wills Sainte Claire Co., the 
Hudson Motor Car Co., Essex motors, Rolls-Royce ‘of 
America, Inc., and White Motor Co.; that spark plugs 
with %4-in. pipe threads are being gradually discon- 
tinued, as are also the few 5/16 and *%-in. spark plugs 
with pipe threads, and that the majority of spark plugs 
exclusive of the sizes mentioned are made with the 
S. A. E. Standard thread of 7% in.—18. 

It was therefore considered advisable by the subdivision 
to retain the present standard thread as well as all di- 
mensions affecting that portion of the spark plug shell 
below the gasket. 
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In discussing the width across the flats of the hexagon 
or the “hex diameter” as it is generally called, it was 
brought out that 20 per cent of the sparkplugs with a 
%-in. —18 thread have a %-in. hex diameter, 20 per cent 
have a 1%-in. hex diameter and 60 per cent have a 
15/16-in. hex diameter. Although there are two or three 
large users of the %-in. hex sparkplugs, it was considered 
inadvisable to continue to recommend the use of this size 
because it does not leave sufficient wall to stand up under 
wrench strain, especially in two-piece sparkplug construc- 
tion. 

It was recognized that it is possible to design two- 
piece sparkplugs for a 7-in. hex but as it would necessi- 
tate special inside parts that would not be used on the 
standard one-piece sparkplug, expensive tool-changes would 
be required. It would be, however, possible for machinery 
now used in making %-in. hex sparkplugs to be reset so 
as to make the 15/16-in. hex without additional tooling 
expense. 

The Subdivision considered it advisable to recommend 
dimensions that would permit interchangeability of differ- 
ent makes of sparkplug having the same type of terminal, 
and therefore proposed for adoption the following terminal 
dimensions: 


Threaded Type.—The terminal] thread shall be No. 8-32 
(0.164-in. diameter) S.A.E. Coarse Thread. 

Ball Type.—For the ball type of sparkplug terminal the 
ball diameter shall be 13/32 in. 

Slip Type.—For the slip type of sparkplug terminal the 
ball diameter shall be 13/32 in. and shall have a groove 
width of 0.043 in. plus 0.006 minus 0.000 and a groove 
diameter of 0.203 in. plus 0.015 minus 0.000. 

Post Type.—For the post type of sparkplug terminal 
the large diameter of the taper post shall be 0.250 in. plus 
0.000 and minus 0.003 and the neck diameter 0.220 in. 
plus 0.000 and minus 0.008. 


The Engine Division report, which was adopted, rec- 
ommends that the present S. A. E. standard for flywheel 
housings, reading, “The minimum diameter of the clear- 
ance space for crankshaft flywheel bolt-nuts shall be 
61% in. and the minimum depth % in.,” be omitted and the 
following substituted, “The maximum dimension from 
the flywheel face to the ends of the crankshaft fiywheel 
bolts shall be 11/16 in.” 


The adopted Frames Division report recommends that 
the present S. A. E. recommended practice for running 
board brackets be extended by the addition of a note 
reading, “The thickness of stock shall be 5/32 in. (0.156 
in. or No. 9 U. S. gage). 


Slight Steel Specification Changes 


The Iron and Steel Division recommendation, which 
was carried, recommends that the present S. A. E. stand- 
ard for Iron and Steel Specifications be amplified by the 
inclusion of the following sentence in the first para- 
graph of Part I, p. DI of the S. A. E. Handbook, “The 
standard chemical compositions are for steels used by 
the automotive industry in large quantities, but other 
compositions having different ranges of carbon are ob- 
tainable from the mills.” 

It also recommends that the present S. A. E. Standard 
for Iron and Steel Specifications, Part I]I—Chemical 
Compositions, p. D4 of the S. A. E. Handbook, be revised 
so as to specify maximum sulphur-content of 0.045 in- 
stead of 0.040 per cent for S. A. E. Steel 3115. 

The Lighting Division recommends that the present 
S. A. E. standard for electric incandescent lamps be 
amplified by the addition of a footnote reading, “Incan- 
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descent lamps for automobile head lamps shall be of the 
gas-filled type and of 21 cp.” 

The nomenclature division added a number of terms to 
its differential nomenclature. This is a revision of the 
present Division XII, Group 4, of the present S. A. E. 
standards and is as follows: 


Differential Nomenclature 


Four-Pinion Two-Piece Case Bevel Drive 


Differential. 

Bevel-Drive Pinion. 
Bevel-Drive Gear. 
Differential Case Flange Half. 
Differential Case Plain Half. 
Differential Bearing Sleeve. 
Differential Case Bolt. 
Bevel-Drive Gear Rivet or Screw. 
Differential Side Gear. 
Differential Spider Pinion. 
Differential Spider. 


Two-Pinion One-Piece Case Bevel Drive 


Differential. 

Bevel-Drive Pinion. 
Bevel-Drive Gear. 
Differential Case. 
Differential Bearing Sleeve. 
Bevel-Drive Gear Rivet or Screw. 
Differential Side Gear. 
Differential Cross-Pin Pinion. 
Differential Cross Pin. 
Differential Cross-Pin Lock. 
Differential Side Gear Spacer. 


Worm-Gear Drive 
Differential. 
Worm. 
Worm Gear. 
Differential Case, right hand. 
Differential Case, left hand. 
Differential Bearing Sleeve. 
Differential Case Bolt. 
Worm-Gear Rivet or Screw. 
Differential Side Gear. 
Differential Pinion. 
Differential Spider or Cross Pin. 
Differential Cross-Pin Lock. 
Differential Side Gear Spacer. 


Plain Washer Standard Extended 


The Parts and Fittings Division recommends that the 
present S. A. E. standard for plain washers be extended 
1o include the dimensions for washers used with screws 
below 14 in. diameter as given in the accompanying table. 
As the material used for the proposed washers may be 
other than steel, it is also recommended that the title of 
the present standard be changed to “Plain Washers.” 


PROPOSED ADDITIONAL S. A. KE. STANDARD DIMENSIONS 
FOR PLAIN WASHERS 


Screw and Inside Outside Thickness 
Bolt Sizes Diameter Diameter + 0.010 
2 3/32 1/4 1/32 
4 1/8 5/16 1/32 
6 5/32 3/8 3/64 
8 3/16 7/16 3/64 
10 1/32 1/2 1/16 
12 1/4 9/16 1/16 


All dimensions in inches. Washers shall be flat and 


free from burrs. 


The Parts and Fittings Division also recommends that 
the present S. A. E. standard for rod ends be revised to 
specify a No. 10-32 in place of the 3/16 in.-32 thread for 
the smallest size of the light-rod-end series. 
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The Passenger Car Body Division recommends that the 
present S. A. E. recommended practice for door handles 
be extended by the addition of the following recom- 
mendations: 


(1) No. 10 wood screws 1 in. long shall be used for 
door handle escutcheon plates which shall have coun- 
tersunk holes spaced 1% in. from center to center. 

(2) The broached hole in door handle cams on the inside 
handle shall be 5/16 in. with tolerances of plus or 
minus 0.001 in. 

(3) The included angle of the two sides of doorlock face 
plates shall be 96 deg. for doors for all types of body 
and shall be inspected to gage. 

(4) Bar type door handles shall have a bar at least 3% 
in. long and the clearance from the inside of the bar 
to the face of the door panel shall be not less than 
1% in. e 


The Passenger Car Body Division proposes the follow- 
ing for adoption as S. A. E. recommended practice: 


(1) Only even number sizes of wood screws commencing 
with the No. 4 size, with the exception of the No. 5 
size, shall be used in automobile body construction. 
The heads may be either upset or. turned, but the 
slots in the heads shall be milled and the threads 
shall be cut. 


(2) The diameter of the drill used shall be the same as 
the maximum wood screw diameter at the root of the 
full thread. All countersunk holes for wood screws 
shall have an included angle of 82 deg. 


Glass sizes for windshields and doors shall be selected 
in increments of even 2 in. The glass producer should 
be furnished with a templet of the finished glass. 

Only polished plate glass shall be used in windshields 
and front-quarter door windows. 

Polished plate glass for windshields and passenger car 
windows shall be of two grades: “Selected Glazing” and 
“Glazing.” 

“Selected glazing” plate glass shall contain practically 
no visible imperfections under specified conditions of in- 
spection. Very fine scattered seeds are permissible. 

“Glazing” plate glass shall contain no other visible 
imperfections than a few scattered seeds and occasional 
faint strings or faint short finish marks. 

The thickness of plate glass shall be 3/16 in. with a 
tolerance of plus or minus 1/32 in. with variations in 
individual plates of not more than 1/64 in. 


The following definitions of the terms used in the above speci- 
fications are taken from the report of the committee on standards 
of plate glass organized by the Bureau of Standards: 


Seeds.—Minute bubbles smaller than 0.015 in. diameter. 
These are visible only on close inspection, usually appearing 
as small specks, and are an inherent defect in the best quality 
of plate glass. 

Strings.—Light, wavy, transparent lines on the surface, 

appearing as though a thread of glass had been partially 
incorporated into the sheet. 

Short Finish.—Poor polish is lack of smoothness, an im- 
properly finished surface which has the appearance of being 
slightly pitted and wavy when the surface is viewed by 
reflected light. These indentations which are slight have a 
polished surface rather than a ground surface, but the gen- 
eral effect is a slight dulling of the surface. Poor polish is 
usually caused by improper grinding. Spots on the surface 
where the fine grinding has not proceeded far enough to 
produce a smooth surface before polishing will not polish 
smooth. 


Rating for Lighting Plant Batteries 


The Storage Battery Division report covering ratings 
of storage batteries for isolated electric lighting plants, 
storage battery mono-block containers and mono-block 
containers for starting and lighting batteries as pub- 
lished in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES for Nov. 23, page 1018, 
was adopted. 

The Transmission Division recommends that the pres- 
ent S. A. E. recommended practice for clutch facings be 
extended to specify the dimensions for locating the rivet 
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holes and the rivet sizes for multiple-disc facings shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Facing Size Diameter of 

Outside Diameter, Inside Diameter, Rivet Circle, 

in. in. + 1/382, m. 
8% 6 Tis 
8% 6% Tx 
8% 6% Ts 
8% 6 Tis 
8% 6% Tis 
8% 6% 716 
8 5% 648 
8 6 64% 
8 6% Tis 


The thickness of facing from bottom of counterbore to 
under side of facing shall be 1/16 in. + 1/64 — 0. The 
standard contemplates the use of 12 No. 19 (0.166 in.) 
drill holes counterbored to 3/8 in. diameter. 


Truck Division Recommendations 


The Truck Division recommends for adoption as S. A. E. 
recommended practice that in mounting vertical dump- 
hoist platforms no holes shall be drilled through the 
frame flanges or in the web near the flanges, but that 
where the frames are drilled the holes shall be on or near 
the neutral axis of the frame section. 

The Truck Division recommends that the present 
Ss. A. E. recommended practice for three-joint propeller 
shafts be revised by eliminating the square type of 
shaft-end. 

The Truck Division recommends for adoption as S. A. E. 
recommended practice that neither the top nor the bottom 
flange of motor-truck frames shall be drilled for body or 
hoist platform hold-down clamps, but that U-clamps shall 
be used with a wood block filler between the frame 
flanges to prevent bending, and that the use of too many 
hold-down clamps for securing the body to the frame be 
guarded against, particularly in mounting a very stiff 
body such as those used for oil tanks. 

The Truck Division recommends for adoption as S. A. E. 
recommended practice the motor-truck cab dimensions 
given in the table printed on page 1032 of AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES, issue of Nov. 23, 1922. 


The Screw Threads Division report outlining proposed 
general information on gages and gaging for screw 
threads is a revision of the previous report covering the 
same information and was adopted without discussion. 


The Chain Division offered the following revisions of 
the present S. A. E. standard for roller chains: 


The following note is appended to the formula for 
minimum breaking strengths: 

These are the loads at which the chains may break or 
become permanently stretched. The actual working 
loads may range from 1/6th to 1/50th of the ultimate 
strength, depending upon speed, teeth in wheels, condi- 
tions of lubrication, and pulsations arising from either 
power or load end. Chains should not be selected on 
the basis of breaking strength. 

Standard measuring load is revised from “1 per cent 
of average breaking strength” to 1% per cent of the 
minimum breaking strength, for the reason that the 
minimum allowable breaking strength is given by a 
formula, while the average breaking strength is not. 

The test load is changed from 1/3 of average break- 
ing strength to 40 per cent of minimum breaking 
strength. 

The following changes in chain nomenclature are 
made: 

Assembled pins (Instead of pin link)—Consisting of 
one pin-link-plate assembled with two pins. 

Pin link—Consisting of two pin-link-plates assembled 
with two pins. . 

Connecting link—A pin link with one pin-plate detach- 
able. 
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The standard tooth form for block and twin-roller 
chains shall follow the same specifications as for a roller 
chain tooth form for the same angle of bend. 

Minimum diameter of sprocket blanks for roller 


chains to be P (0.6 — cot) 

If desired to have the entire range of teeth produced by 
a single cutter brought to a sharp point, this diameter 
should be slightly increased. 


The special report of the Lighting Division covering 
tail lamp and registration number plate illumination was 
adopted without discussion. 

Immediately following a joint session of committee of 
the Illuminating Engineers Society and the S. A. E. it was 
unanimously voted by the division to recommend the fol- 
lowing for adoption as S. A. E. recommended practice: 

Tail-lamp and registration number plate illumination, 
specifications, governing the acceptability of electric tail 
lamps for motor vehicles. 


Incandescent lamps used in connection with the lab- 
oratory test shall be of 2 candlepower, 6-8 volt rating, 
of standard manufacture for automotive service. They 
shall be operated at 2 mean spherical candlepower during 
the test. In the case of tail-lamps involving the use of 
special incandescent lamps, such incandescent lamps 
shall be submitted together with any necessary acces- 
sories. 

The lamp and registration number-plate holder which 
is included with the sample submitted shall be tested, 
using an incandescent lamp as provided above. The 
apparent illumination as measured on white blotting 
paper shall not be less than 0.5 foot-candle at any point 
on the registration number plate. The ratio of max- 
imum to minimum illumination shall not exceed 30. 

No lamp shall be considered acceptable unless it con- 
forms with the requirements for measured illumination 
and unless the ruby light is visible for a distance of at 
least 500 feet. 

No lamp shall be considered acceptable which is found 
unsatisfactory for any of the following reasons: Un- 
stable or bad mechanical construction. Unduly dark or 
bright areas or excessive contrast in the illumination on 
the registration number plate. Cut-off of illumination 
within 1% inches of the plate measured perpendicular 
to the plane of the plate at the edge farthest from the 
light source. 





Avoiding Impurities in Castings 

N a Bureau of Mines paper on Inclusions in Aluminum 

Alloy Sand Castings, R. J. Anderson recommends 
that all small foundry scrap be forked before charging, 
and floor sweepings be sieved. Some of the foreign ma- 
terial which is inadvertently charged into the furnace 
may be removed by skimming and fluxing, but it is not 
safe to rely upon these practices to overcome the evils 
of a dirty charge. If the admixed foreign matter is 
readily wetted by aluminum; and is of nearly the same 
density as the metal, or both, it will remain in the liquid 
metal and ultimately appear in the castings. In crucible 
melting, particularly where the crucibles are old, badly 
cracked and weak, pieces of the crucible may fall or be 
knocked into the metal and carried into the castings. 
Where graphite crucibles are used for pouring with any 
kind of melting practice, pieces of the crucible may be 
found in the castings, hence crucibles should not be used 
too long or until they become cracked and readily friable. 
No core sand should be left in defective castings that are 
re-melted, as the hard, fine, silica particles may give rise 
to small hard spots. Foreign non-metallic hard spots 
can be largely eliminated, provided sufficient attention is 
given to the charging practice. 
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A Sane View of Motor Car Regulation 


NDISCRIMINATE condemnation of proposals to 
regulate traffic more closely in the interests of 
safety are of doubtful value, but united efforts to 
guide into sane and constructive lines the legislation 
which surely will be enacted by many State legisla- 
tures are sorely needed. In this connection the Auto- 
mobile Merchants’ Association of New York seems to 
have decided upon a sensible plan of campaign. 

A letter sent to the members by Lee J. Eastman, 
the president, suggests that “the automotive indus- 
try put its own house in order” and build up a strong 
association to cooperate with other organizations 
within the trade to meet attacks upon the motor ve- 
hicle with constructive, good tempered presentation 
of facts and suggestions of remedies. 

Eastman points out that many avoidable automobile 
accidents are due not alone to the “careless and law- 
less use of the automobile” but to the “careless and 
reckless use of the streets by pedestrians” as well as 
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to the failure of the city “‘to provide safe and ade- 
quate avenues of traffic.” 

AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES hopes Eastman’s efforts 
will bear fruit and that his association will be given 
the support it deserves if it really decides to proceed 
upon a give and take program, which will be fair alike 
to the motor vehicle user and the public. 


Hawkins’ Views Arouse Comment 


UCH comment has been aroused throughout the 

industry by the exceedingly frank statement of 
Norval Hawkins on the subject of national automo- 
bile shows, printed in the news section of AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES last week. Some of it has been sympa- 
thetic and some of it otherwise. The question is one 
of considerable importance and warrants serious con- 
sideration. 

A good many manufacturers and dealers have felt 
that the dates for holding the New York and Chicago 
shows might be changed to advantage, but no one had 
gone so far publicly as to advocate their abolition 
until Hawkins spoke. He is an able merchandiser and 
his views command respect. 

From a sales point of view it may be true that the 
results of the national shows, as they are called, do 
not justify the expense involved for manufacturers. 
Like good will advertising, the results are hard to 
check. 

If the shows as now conducted ever are abandoned 
something should take their place. The industry needs 
conventions of some sort to bring factory executives 
and dealers together. The New York and Chicago 
shows provide the excuse, if excuse is needed, for 
these meetings. 

The suggestion has been made by one manufacturer 
that it would be more profitable to stage a strictly 
trade show something like that of the Automotive 
Equipment Association. For practical purposes this 
might be more profitable. 

It undoubtedly is true that manufacturers in the 
past have gone too much on the theory that it was 
their duty to provide their dealers with cabaret per- 
formances during the shows. Less and less attention 
has been paid to these performances in recent years, 
however, and they are rapidly passing. We doubt if 
the desire to see them brought any worth-while deal- 
ers to New York this vear. Most of the jazz has gone 
out of the business of making and selling motor cars. 

All the merchandising done at the New York and 
Chicago shows isn’t by the salesmen on the floor. 
Sales managers try to sell their organizations to 
worth-while dealers, and vice versa. A good many 
mutually valuable connections are made at these 
shows each year. There was a large dealer turnover 
at New York this year and there probably will be 
at Chicago. 

Any vehicle which will bring the manufacturing and 
selling ends of the industry into closer contact is 
valuable. From the viewpoint of the industry as 
a whole this contact at the New York and Chicago 
shows is more important than the sales which actual- 
ly are made or the advertising the industry receives. 
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It would be unfortunate if these opportunities for an 
exchange of views and the sale of personalities were 
abandoned without some substitute which would be 
just as good or better. 

AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES invites frank discussion 
of the subject in its Forum. 


Superior Springing of American Cars 


UR British contemporaries are seldom given to 

praise of American cars, especially to the extent 
of saying that they excel in any respect those manu- 
factured in England. It is therefore rather signifi- 
cant to have The Automobile Engineer state editorial- 
ly that “the superiority of the springing of the aver- 
age American car over a similar British or Continen- 
tal spring design is undoubted” in spite of the fact 
that springs of American manufacture are lacking in 
certain “refinements” usually found on European mo- 
tor vehicles. 

Reasons for this superiority are easily found and 
need not be discussed at length here. The simple fact 
is that American car manufacturers have found that 
it pays to use long flexible springs in spite of the fact 
that their first cost is greater than that of the shorter 
and stiffer variety which has prevailed in years past. 
This is one instance in which makers have discovered 
that increased first cost which results in better per- 
formance is appreciated by the user and is therefore 


‘ very much worth while. The customer pays for this 


additional steel, of course, but he is glad to do so be- 
cause of the manifest advantage obtained. 

While low first cost is of great importance, who 
can doubt that it will pay equally well in owner satis- 
faction to improve many other elements of present 
cars which are not now entirely satisfactory, even 
though this involves some slight increase in cost? 
There is a lesson here which should not go unheeded. 
From the foregoing it should not be concluded that 
there is not still much to be done in improving the 
riding qualities of American cars, as well as those of 
foreign-built cars, but it is a satisfaction to know that 
American makers are admittedly a lap ahead in this 
important respect. 


‘“‘Avarice and Greed”’ in Taxation 


EWSPAPERS, generally speaking, are broad 
minded and impartial in their view of public 
affairs, but not all of them have taken such a position 
in relation to taxation and regulation of motor ve- 
hicles. It is refreshing, therefore, to find in the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune an editorial which de- 
nounces the “avarice and greed” which are “in active 
pursuit of the automobile.” 

“That which in a generation has become the most 
indispensable factor in human use for pleasure, con- 
venience and utility, in peace and in war, of necessity 
is the product of enormous industry, with all that in- 
volves,” says the Commercial Tribune. “Equally of 
necessity it is the most enormous quantity producer 
of currency exchange and commercial profits along 
the whole line of its manufacture, its distribution and 
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its use. It has gathered about it multiplied other in- 
dustries in contribution to its making, equipping, 
operating and conserving. All this spells money in 
large denominations. The varieties of its use and 
usefulness add immensely to its money-exchanging 
mediumship. 

“But that is‘all a legitimate part of commerce and 
industry. 

“Beyond peradventure. So far, straight business is 
the standard of the toll-taking from shop to chauffeur. 
But after that, what? Plan after plan to load every 
machine with some nostrum of control vaunted as 
specific for speed mania, headlight eye-blindings and 
all other evils that are’vices of demoniac, drunken or 
moron drivers, and not of machines. Hold-up courts 
on roadside towns, local license taxes for revenue only, 
various devices made legalized mandatory attach- 
ments through lobbied legislation in State or munici- 
pal bodies. These and their like. 

“The automobile is indispensable to modern civiliza- 
tion. It is not a private monopoly to be handicapped 
by hard knocks and hold-ups.” 


Controlling Foreign Retail Prices 


OREIGN dealers in some countries are selling 
American cars at very high prices with a conse- 
quent reduction in the volume of their sales. 

Some of the more powerful American automotive 
exporters are making a definite attempt to control 
the selling price of their cars and trucks in foreign 
fields as they do in the domestic market. In Scandi- 
navia, for example, American cars in the past have 
been sold at prices all out of proportion to the whole- 
sale price, transportation and duty costs, and mer- 
chandising expense. This situation has been reme- 
died to some extent during the last twelve months be- 
cause one organization has been able to control the re- 
tail price asked by their dealers. Other Scandinavian 
dealers have been forced to meet the competition. 

Commercial Attaché Tower reports from Great 
Britain that only three American cars are selling in 
England today for less than $1380. 

The foreign dealer must have a larger margin of 
profit, of course, than the domestic retailer. He has 
a hundred and one expenses to which the domestic 
dealer is not subject. Sometimes he has to install 
right-hand drives, magneto ignition or make other 
important mechanical changes, in addition to detailed 
changes of various kinds. Numerous transportation 
costs must be added to the bare freight rate from 
country to country. All these factors must be con- 
sidered in estimating what is a fair retail price for 
an American car in any given country. 

Nevertheless quantity sales in foreign markets do 
depend upon reducing the retail price as much as pos- 
sible. Factory prices have been cut to a minimum. 
Further reductions must come from somewhere else. 
Manufacturers have made some efforts to lessen the 
differential between the domestic and foreign whole- 
sale price. These efforts should be continued vigor- 
ously. American manufacturers should attempt to 
exercise some control over the foreign retail price of 
vehicles wherever possible. 
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No Let-Up at Plants 
Between Big Shows 


Early December Schedules Being 
Followed—Outlook for 


Quarter Excellent 


NEW YORK, Jan. 22—January 
operations in automobile plants are 
proceeding at the rate followed the 
early part of December, the lull 
usually experienced between - the 
holding of the New York and Chicago 
shows not being apparent. With the 
month half gone and a large volume 
of orders booked, the first quarter 
gives promise of exceeding the output 
mark of a year ago and of establishing 
a new recerd for the period. 

In the first three months of last 
year, 343,823 automobiles were built, 
January aggregating 51,693, Febru- 
ary showing an increase to 109,171 
and March mounting to 152,959. 

A gain also is expected in the second 
quarter of the year, production for 
that period a year ago totaling 692,- 
674 cars with 197,216 manufactured 
in April, 232,431 in May and 263,027 
in June. 

Predict:ons for Six Months 


Manufacturers are making no pre- 
dictions beyond the first half of the 
year and base their expectations on 
the actual number of orders on hand 
or in sight. The volume of business 
already negotiated by parts makers 
bears out the promise of exceptional 
activities among car producers. 

The demand for cars will be fea- 
tured by keener competition than ever 
before on the part of manufacturer, 
a competition that will not be confined 
to any one price class. 

Increased operations likewise are 
anticipated in all branches of the in- 
dustry, inclusive of trucks and tires. 

Tire makers are now engaged in 
building up a strong reserve against 
spring demand with the result that 
operations have been steadily advanc- 
ing toward peak production. 

With truck builders, the outlook is 
much more encouraging than a year 
ago and there is little question but 
that the first quarter of 1922, with a 
production of 42,372 will be surpassed 
and that the second quarter of this 
year will exceed the 72,114 figure of 
a year ago. 

Truck production has not increased 
by leaps and bounds but has shown 
steady and consistent gains, forging 
ahead only when the demand in the 
field warranted operations on higher 
schedules. With general business and 
industrial conditions showing signs 





Business in Brief 


NEW YORK, Jan. 25—Domestic 
trade and industry are in a strong 
position. Orders booked in ad- 
vance for three to six months, 
general activity in all lines and 
the absence of any large unem- 
ployment all go to prove satisfac- 
tory trade conditions. The severe 
upheaval abroad is not without its 
reaction here. Foreign securities 
have weakened, exchange is once 
again in a chaotic state and export 
trade is very much unsettled. 


Greater buying and higher prices 
are being experienced in the iron 
and steel business. Railroads con- 
tinue to buy equipment, and auto- 
mobile manufacturers, oil tank and 
implement makers are placing or- 
ders freely. Expectations of an- 
other big year in building are hav- 
ing their beneficial effect on the 
steel industry with placing of large 
orders. 


Supply of cars for transporting 
grain continues spotted in some 
localities, and some mines are 
handicapped in this respect. Car 
loadings for the week of Jan. 6 
totaled 770,303, or an increase of 
59,103 cars over the previous week. 
Coal shipments continue to lead 
all others. 


Crude rubber prices made an- 
other sharp rise. This action is 
credited to the plans for a re- 
stricted output recently adopted. 
Good sales of tire fabrics are re- 
ported. 


The stock market suffered a de- 
cline, evidently due to short sell- 
ing based on foreign news. How- 
ever, a decided rally was effected. 
Bonds were irregular, with domes- 
tic bonds generally quiet. 











of further improvement, truck build- 
ers see a period of greater activity 
than experienced at any time within 
the last twelve months and a promis- 
ing half year, at least, before them. 


Rosenberg Will Handle 
Process Gear Property 


SYRACUSE, Jan. 23—Extension of the 
plant of the New Process Gear Co., re- 
cently acquired by the Durant interests, 
has been started. The North Franklin 
Street factory, it is announced, will be 
used for the manufacture of axles for 
the Durant and Star cars. The new 
plant will employ about 500 men, exclu- 
sive of the gear plant, which will em- 
ploy approximately 2000. 

R. H. Rosenberg of the Adams Axle 
Co. will manage the Syracuse property 
for Durant. Rosenberg is already here 
to supervise the work on the plant. 


‘ 
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Improved Finances 


Show Capacity Year 


Some Makers in Milwaukee Zone 
Call in Their Emergency 
Security Issues 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 22—Manufactur- 
ers of passenger cars, commercial vehi- 
cles and tractors, as well as of major 
units, are still engrossed in the extra 
duties of show exhibits, which this week 
include the home base, namely, the Fif- 
teenth Annual Milwaukee Show, and an- 
nual events at Cleveland, Detroit and 
Baltimore. Then comes the big National 
show at Chicago to engage attention. In 
the meantime the factories are carrying 
forward production at an ever-increas- 
ing ratio, due to the gratifying state of 
affairs revealed by the shows. 

Demands upon parts manufacturers 
have broadened appreciably in the past 
week through the forwarding of new and 
more definite delivery specifications for 
as long as three months ahead. Gen- 
erally throughout the industries inven- 
tories have been completed and shops 
are set for the continuance of production, 
although the interruption in a majority 
of instances was much less serious than 
in most past years when the new year’s 
beginning usually witnessed something 
akin to a vacuum for a period of two to 
three weeks. 


Issues Called in Ahead of Time 


The financial situation of local auto- 
motive industries continues to improve. 
It is to be noted that some of the larger 
concerns which put out emergency secur- 
ity issues in 1920 and 1921 with variable 
dating of terms are quietly calling in 
this paper far ahead of the expected 
maturity. This is due to the good 
financial position growing out of a year 
of capacity operations on a profitable 
basis, the full extent of which has be- 
come known through the balancing of 
books and inventories. 

Tire manufacturers are operating at 
capacity on orders for current as well 
as spring delivery. Considerable busi- 
ness was booked before the recent ad- 
vance. This development, however, has 
not been followed by any appreciable 
rush of orders due to the fact that a 
good many dealers are hesitating about 
acquiring big stocks for spring at the 
higher price because of the possibilities 
of a lower level later. 





FEDERAL FORGE FILLS VACANCY 


LANSING, MICH., Jan. 24—Harry C. 
Teel, superintendent of Reo Motor Car 
Co., has been elected to the directorate 
of the Federal Drop Forge Co. to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Samuel 
Carpenter. All the officers of the com- 
pany have been elected to succeed them- 
selves. Directors are H. F.. Harper, C. 
E. Bement, H. B. Lundberg, B. S. Gier, 
J. P. Hopkins, M. R. Carrier and H. C. 
Teel. 
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Chapin and Jackson 


Advanced by Hudson 


Former Becomes Chairman of 
Board—Latter Succeeds 
Him as President 


DETROIT, Jan. 22—At the annual 
meeting of the Hudson Motor Car Co., 
Roy D. Chapin, president for thirteen 
years, was elected chairman of the 
board, a newly created position, and Ros- 
coe B. Jackson, vice-president, treasurer 
and general manager, was promoted to 
the presidency of the company. 

William J. McAneeny, formerly sec- 
retary, was made vice-president and 
treasurer, while Howard E. Coffin and 
0. H. McCornack were re-elected vice- 
presidents. A. Barit was chosen secre- 
tary. All the old directors were re- 
elected. 

The changes in the personnel, accord- 
ing to Chapin, are promotions in the 
nature of “public appreciation of the 
men who have had so much to do in 
building up the successful and well es- 
tablished position which our institution 
occupies,” and were made possible only 
by his retirement as president. There 
is no change in the control of the com- 
pany. 

The elevation of Chapin to chairman 
of the board does not mean his retire- 
ment from active work with the com- 
pany, but rather relieves him of certain 
responsibilities so that he may devote 
himself more fully to the financial pol- 
icies and other affairs of the company. 
Chapin also wants more time to give to 
public service and highway work for the 
automobile industry. He will retain his 
present offices in the administration 
building adjoining those of the new 
president. 

The annual report submitted to the 
stockholders shows that during the past 
year 26,000 Hudson and 35,000 Essex 
cars were distributed, with a net profit 
to the Hudson company of $7,242,677, or 
earnings of more than $6 per share on 
the capital outstanding. 

The balance sheet for the year ending 
Nov. 30, 1922, as submitted to the meet- 
ing, is as follows: 


Current Assets: 
Cash in Banks and On Hand....... $ 7,236,547 





Sight Drafts against B/L attached. 2,385,802 
Accounts Receivable and Trade Ac- 
ENED 0-4. 0 s0a's Gu nce wre ake ee 497,219 
Inventories at cost or mavties, 
whichever is lower............. 5,378,007 
$15,497,577 
UL Cc ee ee 68,220 
Plant Assets: 
Real Estate, Plant and Equipment 
(Including equity in land pur- 
chased, subject to $282,000— 
Payable $7,000 quarterly.) Less 
reserves for denpreciation...... 3,823,300 
Deferred Charges and Prepaid tIn- 
PE cae unie epee eke wows 139,989 


$24,534,087 
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Industry Should Endeavor to Establish Closer Personal 
Contact with Purchasers of Automobiles 
By B. F. Everitt, 
President of the Rickenbacker Motor Company 


Detroit, Jan. 23. 


[HE proposition of keeping owners sold on the car they are driving is the 
most important work that any company in the industry can perform. 
Most companies rely on their dealers to do this, but we are going one step 
further and are making it the factory’s business to see that the owner is not 
only happy but is boosting for the car he owns. 


We have already held a series of owner luncheons in important cities of the 
country and will continue these until we have had most of our first year’s 
buyers gathered about us to tell us their troubles, if they have any. Further- 
more we do not intend to stop with our first year’s buyers but will make it 
an important part of our factory policy to keep in personal touch with all 
Rickenbacker owners at all times. 


The industry has been getting away from personal contact with the buying 
public and a lot of the ills which have befallen some companies may be traced 
largely to this source. There is no question but that the best asset any manu- 
facturing company or dealer organization can have is a clientele of satisfied 
owners, for every owner who believes in the car he drives will bring many 
more buyers into the ranks. 


My belief is that unless you get owners together that way the factory does 
not keep itself properly informed on what is going on in the big outside market 
and is not cooperating fully with its dealers in widening its sales outlet. 


We are urging our dealers to go in more and more for personal demonstra- 
tions, another thing that the industry has been getting away from, and to my 
mind the greatest single sales help that we have ever had. Get your prospect 
behind the wheel, we urge them, and the performance of the car will sell it. 
Our experience is that few people who have been brought to the point of per- 
sonal try-outs have failed to become owners. 


In our efforts to build up good-will we are showing dealers the advisability 
of working months and months ahead of actual sales so as to get prospective 
owners interested personally in our line. One of the most successful dealers 
has made scores of sales to persons whom he met first through picking them 
up on his way downtown mornings, and if they could drive, having them do so. 
Sell a man on the idea that he wants a certain type of car even though he is 
not immediately in the market, he will not feel satisfied until he gets it. 


Business is looming for 1923 in larger volume than ever before. Every line 
of industry will find conditions much improved, and this is simply because 
people are feeling better and have banished the fears that followed the war. 
The farmer has been able to sell his held-over crops for practically double the 
prices of last year and he will be in the market this year strongly. Reports 
from our western distributors indicate that the market for farm machinery is 
opening up briskly, a certain sign of farm prosperity. 





Current Liabilities: 





Current Accounts Payable, not due. $3,957,491 
Distributors’ Deposits and Accrued 


WORDT a cn icdcesncewuereasees 1,073,920 
$5,031,411 

Reserve for Federal Taxes Payable 
BRR THN oeccckidcescdecateces $1,012,200 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
CAPITAL STOCK: 


1,200,000 Shares without 


OA VEING icccikne dss $13,200,000 

100 Shares $10 par value 1,000 
SURPLUS .ccccsccssuusn 5,289,475 18,490,475 
$24,5 524,087 





ITALIAN SPARK PLUG DUTY 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 23—A change in 
the import duty on spark plugs has been 
made by the Italian government, the 
Tariff Division of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce has been advised 
by the Treasury Department. Hereafter 
the new duty will be 200 gold lire per 
100 kilos net. 


Barney Oldfield Retires 
As Head of Tire Company 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22—Barney Oldfield, 
here in advance of the opening of the 
automobile show, today announced his re- 
tirement as president of the Oldfield Tire 
Co., which has been followed by the 
formation of the Barney Oldfield Manu- 
facturing Co. of Los Angeles which will 
manufacture a new type of die cutter. 
Oldfield states that although this means 
his retirement from active participation 
in the tire industry the Oldfield tire will 
be continued and he will retain his Fire- 
stone stock. 

Oldfield has with him in his new enter- 
prise Ray W. Brown, the inventor of 
the die cutter, and E. L. Bales, who 
will act as sales director. The device to 
be manufactured cuts, with a single op- 
eration, dies of compound regular and 
irregular curves. There already are 
twenty-five of the machines in use among 
automobile and accessory manufacturers, 
it is claimed. 
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Lamp Manufacturing 
Companies to Merge 


Corcoran-Victor Co. Will Be Ab- 
sorbed by Thomas J. Corcoran 
Lamp Co. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 23.—Merging of 
the Corcoran-Victor Co., lamp manufac- 
turer, with the Thomas J. Corcoran 
Lamp Co., also of this city, will be ef- 
fected this week. Stockholders of the 
first-named company have been notified 
of the plan and urged to record their 
consent to it. 

The Coreoran-Victor Co., which will be 
taken over by Corcoran lamp, is itself 
the outgrowth of a merger effected ten 
years ago, when the Victor Lamp Co. 
and the Thomas J. Corcoran Lamp Co., 
of which Thomas J. Corcoran was or- 
ganizer and president, combined. 


Companies Founded by Corcoran 


Corcoran withdrew from the lamp 
company approximately four years ago, 
and organized a company, under the 
name of his original enterprise, which is 
now to absorb the Corcoran-Victor com- 
pany. 

The Corcoran-Victor company now 
holds exclusive license for the manufac- 
ture and sale of a patented automobile 
lamp known as the “Flat-Lite,” and it 
is to obtain for Corcoran Lamp Com- 
pany stockholders the benefits of this li- 
cense, Corcoran’s managerial ability and 
the reduction of overhead and elimina- 
tion of competition, that a tentative 
agreement has been entered into. 

The Corcoran-Victor stockholders are 
asked to ratify an issue of $750,000 pre- 
ferred 7 per cent cumulative stock of the 
Thomas J. Corcoran Lamp Co., one- 
third of which is to be exchanged, share- 
for-share, for present holdings of Cor- 
coran-Victor 7 per cent preferred. 


Terms for Exchange of Stock 


Holders of common stock of the Cor- 
coran Victor company are to exchange 
their stock for Curcoran Lamp common 
on these terms: Total common stock of 
the lamp company will be 71,000 shares 
without par value, 60,000 shares of 
which will be designated Class “A” and 
11,000 shares Class “B.” Present lamp 
company stockholders will retain all 
Class “A” stock, in which the voting 
power is lodged; and 1000 shares of 
Class “B” stock, the remaining 10,000 
shares of Class “B” stock going to hold- 
ers of common Corcoran-Victor stock. 

Holders of common stock in the Cor- 
coran-Victor company are also to receive, 
in exchange for their present holdings, 
10 per cent of the stock of the corpora- 
tion to be organized to manufacture and 
sell the “Flat-Lite,” which will be known 
as the American Flat-Lite Co. 

The Flat-Lite, for which the Corcoran 
Lamp Company holds exclusive license 
for the United States and Canada, is a 
reflector for headlight lamps and the 





COLE DEALERS AGREE 
TO QUIT ALL TRADING 


NEW YORK, Jan. 22 — Cole 
dealers have agreed to abandon 
trading and to close their used car 
departments, according to a state- 
ment made here today by represen- 
tatives of the Cole Motor Car Co. 
The decision follows an agreement 
by the dealers to accept the short- 
ened discount, which was made ef- 
fective by the manufacturer simul- 
taneously with reductions in prices 
on all models ranging from $600 to 
$1,000. 

Cole dealers are offering cars to 
the public at the new prices with 
the statement, supported by the 
Cole company, that quality is main- 
tained as it was under the higher 
prices, and that the new prices are 
made possible by decision of the 
Cole merchandising organization to 
discontinue accepting used cars in 
part payment for new. In the new 
sales plan the company states its 
belief in the fallacy of the long 
discount for trading purposes or 
the special trading discount. 

Cole dealers in several cities 
have given wide advertisement to 
the no-trading policy, with a re- 
sulting impetus in sales, reports to 
the company state. 











like, containing a series of ridges, to re- 
place the ordinary parabolic reflector 
and to eliminate the necessity for molded 
lenses and other devices to refract the 
light at a safe angle. 

The committee of directors of the Cor- 
coran-Victor company, in charge of 
merger arrangements is composed of 
George A. Sawyer, Charles E. Pfau, B. 
W. Lamson and W. B. Grischy. 





Last Quarter Wiped Out 
Deficit of Pierce-Arrow 


NEW YORK, Jan. 22.—Financial cir- 
cles report that the new financing for the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. will con- 
sist of $4,000,000 in first mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds and $4,000,000 in 8 per cent 
debentures. This statement is followed 
by a report from Buffalo that returns 
from the fourth quarter of 1922 have 
wiped out the deficit of $376,960 that ex- 
isted for the first nine months, so that 
the company will break approximately 
even for the year. More than $300,000 
of this deficit is accounted for by re- 
funds to dealers in July because of a re- 
duction in prices. 

Total shipments of cars and trucks 
for the year are reported to be 2700. 
The company has balanced and reduced 
its inventory, which stood at $11,246,697 
at the beginning of the year and now is 
around $10,000,000 and materially in- 
creased its cash holdings. It has paid 
out of cash $1,000,000 of its bank debt 
and the outstanding total now is 
$7,100,000. 
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Continental Netted 
$1,560,944 in Year 


Company Reports Current Assets 
of $10,308,680 and Liabili- 
ties of $4,200,901 





DETROIT, Jan. 23.—Net profits of 
$1,560,944 by Continental Motors Corp. 
in the fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1922, 
were made in the face of large losses in 
the first months of the year, and indi- 
cates the remarkable transformation of 
business between the early and latter 
months, President R. W. Judson notes in 
his annual report to stockholders. 

The addition of this figure, less Fed- 
eral taxes, brings the total surplus to 
$6,106,926. Cash on hand and in banks 
is $1,258,915. Current assets which to- 
tal $10,308,680 also include notes receiv- 
able of $34,993 and accounts receivable, 
after depreciation, of $1,214,118. Inven- 
tories of raw and worked material is 
$7,800,653, a reduction of $613,868, ac- 
cording to Judson, which is declared sat- 
isfactory considering that a proportion- 
ately larger inventory is necessary to 
meet increased manufacturing schedules. 

Current liabilities aggregate $4,200,- 
901 inclusive of $1,695,711, notes pay- 
able and $1,938,670, accounts payable. 


Output 350 Per Cent Bigger 


The schedule for the present year is 
350 per cent greater than a year ago, 
Judson notes, and the volume of unfilled 
orders far exceeds any previous year in 
the history of the corporation. In the 
year past truck engine business was two 
and one-half times greater than the 
previous year, he said, and though this is 
far below normal this business is stead- 
ily and consistently increasing with the 
return of good business generally. 

Value of sales orders on the books 
Oct. 31 was $54,000,000 or 39 per cent 
more than at the close of the previous 
year, notwithstanding lower prices. The 
report notes that there are 60 main serv- 
ice stations handling distribution of gen- 
uine parts, and these will be increased to 
300 as business improves. Since the 
compilation of the balance sheet, the cor- 
poration paid off for all bank indebted- 
ness, shown as $1,450,000. 





Sparks-Withington Makes 
Plans for British Plant 


DETROIT, Jan. 22—Returning from a 
four weeks’ trip abroad, Capt. William 
Sparks announces the completion of plans 
for a factory in London, Eng., where 
Sparton horns will be manufactured. 
Some of the parts for the product will 
be made at the Jackson, Mich., plant and 
shipped to England for assembly. The 
British plant will employ about 250 
people. 

Sparks reports that business condi- 
tions in England are improving, but 
there is still much unemployment. 
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Car Is Not Involved 
in R &V Lease Plan 


Negotiations of Cab Interests Are 
Concerned Only with Engine 
Making Plant 


EAST MOLINE, ILL., Jan. 20— 
“There will be no purchase of either the 
assets or securities of the Root & Van 
Dervoort Engineering Co. by the Hertz 
interests,’ says H. A. Holder, president 
of the R & V Motor Co., in connection 
with the negotiations now under way 
whereby the Chicago Motor Bus Co. and 
the Yellow Cab Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, controlled by Hertz, will lease part 
of the East Moline factory, purchase 
certain machinery and equipment used in 
the manufacture of the sleeve valve en- 
gine and direct this end of the manufac- 
turing organization. 

Rumors of the proposed purchase of 
the plant by the Hertz interests, which 
have been widely circulated in automobile 
circles in the Middle West and were cur- 
rent in local financial circles, were de- 
nied by both the R & V and the Hertz 
officials. 


Big 1923 Schedule 


With the formal statement of the nego- 
tiations following upon one of a week ago 
announcing introduction of new finan- 
cial plans, claim was made that 1923 pro- 
duction schedules would be five times 
greater than any previous year. 

In connection with the leasing, Holder 
states: 

There will be no connection between the 
Hertz interests and the automobile manu- 
facturing business of the R & V Motor Co., 


which will continue in full control and re- 
sponsibility as to the production of the new 
h& V Knight Six. Because, however, of the 
possibility of a very great enlargement of 
the automobile activities of the R & V Motor 
Co., it has been deemed advisable to con- 


centrate the capital and efforts of the Root 
& Van Dervoort Engineering Co. on its new 
model automobile. 


For that reason and because the Chicago 
Motor Bus company expects to use a very 
large number of the R & V bus engines, cer- 
tain machinery belonging to the R & V 
Motor used in the manufacture of the sleeve 
valve engines, together with that part of the 
R & V organization devoted to the engine 
manufacturing end of the business, will be 
taken over and directed by the Hertz 
interests, 

There will be no break in the production, 
either of the R & V automobile or on the 
bus engines, as the new interests will lease 
apart of the R & V East Moline plant and 
increase production immediately with the 
Same factory organization. 


Factory Site for Yellow Coach 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22—A tract of 11 
acres adjoining the plant of the Yellow 
Cab Manufacturing Co. has been pur- 
chased by that company and upon it will 
be commenced immediately erection of a 
factory for the Yellow Coach Manufac- 
turing Co., a subsidiary of the bus com- 
pany. 





CANADA’S MOUNTED 
POLICE USE CYCLES 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 22—Can- 
ada’s famous Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police is discarding its 
fleet horses and adopting the mod- 
ern means of rapid travel—the 
motorcycle. This is revealed by 
the presence of two of the pictur- 
esque wardens of the law from the 
Dominion in a school of instruc- 
tion in the care and maintenance 
of motorcycles which has been es- 
tablished by the Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co. at its main works in 
Milwaukee. 

Along with the Canadian mounted 
men there are motorcycle “cops” 
from the Milwaukee police depart- 
ment and mounted officers from 
city police forces in a large num- 
ber of other cities, as well as State 
police from a number of common- 
wealths maintaining such forces. 

Canadian M. P.’s, accustomed to 
traveling a beat of about 20 miles 
a day, will be able to cover their 
patrols in about an hour with the 
new equipment, and on approxi- 
mately one imperial quart of fuel. 











The Yellow Coach Manufacturing Co. 
will produce buses for the reorganized 
Chicago Motor Coach Co. and for the 
general market. It is planned to in- 
crease the Chicago bus service with the 
addition of about five buses a day begin- 
ning about April 1. 





G. M. C. Sells Frigidaire 
Plant It No Longer Used 


DETROIT, Jan 22—The Frigidaire 
plant here has been sold by General 
Motors Corp. to the Standard Tool & 
Manufacturing Co. for approximately 
$175,000. The property consists of a 
main building, four stories high, contain- 
ing 52,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and a 
warehouse, garage and receiving room 
containing about 10,000 sq. ft. The 
Standard company manufactures tubular 
products for the industry. 

This does not mean that General 
Motors has relinquished Frigidaire. This 
device is now being manufactured in 
Dayton, and Delco is responsible for its 
production and sale. The Detroit plant 
was given up more than a year ago, so 
that the sale simply was a step to get 
rid of property that was not being used. 





OBJECTS TO REPUBLIC SALE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22—The stockholders’ 
protective committee of the Republic 
Motor Truck Co., Ltd., has issued a cir- 
cular urging that stockholders protest 
against the proposed sale of the prop- 
erty and assets of the company. The 
receiver has petitioned the court for au- 
thority to make the disposal. The hear- 
ing on the petition will be held in Detroit 
Jan. 29 before Federal Judge Tuttle. 
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Thomart Protected 
Under Receivership 


Company Consents to President’s 
Action—Assets Said to 
Total $400,000 





KENT, OHIO, Jan. 20.—On the ap- 
plication of W. G. Thompson, president 
of the Thomart Motor Co. and one of its 
largest stockholders, Francis Seiberling, 
Akron attorney, has been named receiver 
for the company under bond of $50,000. 

In asking for the appointment, V. W. 
Filastrault, attorney acting for Thomp- 
son, stated that numerous creditors are 
threatening to bring suits against the 
company, and that in the event these 
suits were started the company could not 
continue its manufacturing activities. 

The company filed an answer to the ef- 
fect that all the allegations in the peti- 
tion are true and joined with Thompson 
in asking for a receiver. 

The petition states that the company 
has an authorized capital stock of 20,000 
7 per cent shares of preferred of which 
$704,300 has been issued, and that there 
are 57,044 shares of common. 


Owes on Land Contract 


The company is engaged in manufac- 
turing automobile trucks in this city in 
the former plant of the Seneca Chain 
Co. It does not own the fee title of the 
property, having purchased the land un- 
der a land contract at a cost price of 
$100,000. Of this amount there is still 


-due $40,000 with accrued interest of 


more than $1,500. In addition, the com- 
pany has an indebtedness of over $106,- 
000 according to Thompson. 

Total assets are said to be $400,000, 
including $140,000 of unpaid balance on 
stock subscriptions. It is declared that 
the company is entirely solvent and its 
assets are far in excess of its liabilities. 

It is also stated in the petition that 
the company is the owner of a large 
amount of bills receivable, raw material, 
material in process of manufacture, ma- 
chinery, tools, equipment, patterns, 
drawings, ete., beside the large value 
represented in land and buildings. 

Thompson says that the company has 
long been hampered and restricted in its 
operations because of the lack of ade- 
quate capital to finance its business and 
also declares that it has been and is now 
making every effort to refinance itself 
permanently in order to permit a broad 
and profitable operation of its business 
which he believes will be successful if 
sufficient time is granted. 

The output of the plant now approxi- 
mates 20 trucks monthly. 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE MEETING 


POTTSTOWN, PA., Jan. 22—The an- 
nual meeting of the Hydro-United Tire 
Co., now in receivership, will be held 
on Feb. 14. When the company was 
operating, its payroll amounted to about 
$10,000 a week. 
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Receivers Directed 
to Operate Daniels 


Assets of Company Said to Ex- 
ceed Liabilities Which Ag- 
gregate $840,000 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 19.—Judge 
Thompson has appointed Vernon Brad- 
ford and George C. Tenney receivers in 
equity for the Daniels Motor Co. of 
Reading in a friendly proceeding insti- 
tuted by creditors and stockholders. The 
company is said to have invested too 
heavily in equipping its plant to continue 
manufacturing, at a profit, cars which 
retail at from $5,000 to $8,000. 

Liabilities as of Dec. 31 are placed at 
$840,000. The specific value of the as- 
sets is not stated but the company 1s re- 
ported solvent, and the embarrassment 
temporary. The receivers have been di- 
rected by the court to continue the opera- 
tion of the plant. 

The Daniels company was refinanced 
late in November and representatives of 
the banking houses of Jelke, Hood & Co. 
and Gillespie, Meeds & Co., of New York 
were placed on the board. Daniels Mo- 
tor Co. is headed by George E. Daniels 
and has a factory capacity of 1000 cars 
a year. Its annual production ran in the 
neighborhood of 750. 

Although the Daniels car has been on 
the market for a number of years, it was 
not until March 30, 1920, that the pres- 
ent Daniels Motor Co. was incorporated 
under Delaware laws, commencing busi- 
ness in May of that year as successor 
to the Daniels-Parish Motor Co. Its 
capital stock consisted of 300,000 shares 
of common of no par value and $3,500,- 
000 8 per cent cumulative preferred of 
$100 par. There were outstanding 300,- 
000 shares of common and $1,732,475 
preferred. The preferred stock has the 
preference as to assets as well as to divi- 
dends and is subject to redemption at 
the option of the company at $110 per 
share. 

The general balance sheet of the com- 
pany as of Jan. 22, 1922, showed assets 
~£ $1,898,096, with the land, buildings 
and machinery valued at $677,003. 





Hercules Will Continue 
Under Orders of Court 


CANTON, OHIO, Jan. 22—Charles 
Balough of this city, vice-president and 
general manager of the Hercules Motor 
Manufacturing Co., is operating the plant 
as receiver. Application for receivership 
filed in the United States District Court 
at Cleveland by the Brotherton company 
of Detroit set forth that the indebted- 
ness of the company amounted to $1,- 
000,000, and that a receiver was nec- 
essary to conserve the assets. 

Concerning the receivership, company 
officials issued the following statement: 

A receiver has been appointed in the 
United States District Court at Cleveland on 
the application of the Brotherton company 


of Detroit for the Hercules Motor Manufac- 
turing Co. of this city. 

The appointee is Charles Balough, vice- 
president and general manager of the com- 


pany, who under court orders will continue 
the operation of the business without inter- 
ruption. 

Dec. 1, 1921, a creditors’ committee was 


appointed for the company through the co- 
operation of which a year’s extension was 
obtained from the general creditors for the 
company, which extension expired Dec. 1, 
1922. More recently a further extension was 
requested until Feb. 1, 1923, which extension 
was granted by the majority of creditors, 
but due to the lack of cooperation of a few, 


more especially some large concerns facing 


damage claims, the present situation has 
been brought about. 
It is expected that a further meeting of 


the creditors’ committee and later likely a 
further general creditors’ meeting will be 
arranged, for the purpose of discussing fur- 
ther plans regarding the company’s affairs. 





Perfection Tire Factory 
May Be Put Up for Sale 


KEOKUK, IOWA, Jan. 20—Stockhold- 
ers of the bankrupt Perfection Tire Co. 
of Fort Madison have been notified of 
the possible sale of the properties under 
Federal Court order. 

The report of the ancillary receivers 
of the company covering certain phases 
of the receivership has been signed and 
Judge Martin H. Wade has authorized 
the issuance of certificates up to $10,000. 

The order has been modified to permit 
the receivers to take possession of all 
property in the State of Iowa. The plant 
is to be maintained as “in the past” and 
the receivership has been continued be- 
cause the court felt that the definite 
amount due bondholders and on the mort- 
gage should be determined for a satisfac- 
tory sale. 

According to the order the court has 
deemed it advisable, with view to a 
prompt sale, to communicate with all 
persons with the aim that purchasers 
come and view the property. 





Racine Rubber Protected 
in Use of Name of Tire 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20—Orders have 
been issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to Morris Klain of Chicago to 
refrain from the use of “Racine Tire 
Sales Company” as its trade name and 
also to stop stamping any tire with the 
name “Multi-Cord.” 

The order was issued after the hear- 
ing against Klein, who has been conduct- 
ing a tire rebuilding and repairing busi- 
ness under the name of the Racine Tire 
Sales Co. The commission found that 
Klein sold rebuilt second-hand automo- 
bile tires with the name “Multi-Cord” 
stamped on them. 

This practice, the commission found, 
not only resulted in confusion to the 
purchasers with a tire manufactured by 
the Racine Rubber Co., known as the 
“Multi-Mile Cord,” but also tended to 
lend prestige to Klein’s product which 
does not rightfully belong to it. 
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Receiver Is Named 
for Winther Motors 


Officers Consent But Deny Report 
That There Is Dissension 
Among Directors 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 22—Following a 
conference of stockholders at Milwaukee, 
application for a receivership for the 
Winther Motors, Inc., of Kenosha, Wis., 
has been granted in the Kenosha Circuit 
Court. Judge Clifford E. Randall of 
Kenosha appointed a receiver. 

The petition maintains that the cor- 
poration has assets of $1,500,000 and 
unfilled orders for $500,000. Liabilities 
will not exceed $600,000, but it was 
stated that dissension among the direc- 
tors made it impossible to secure ade- 
quate working capital. A_ receivership 
was desirable to clear the way. 

Martin P. Winther, president, and 
other officers filed an answer denying the 
allegations, but admitted a willingness 
for the receivership. Mare A. Giblin, 
investment broker of Milwaukee, took 
the leadership in the stockholders’ con- 
ference preceding the court proceedings. 


Incorporated in 1918 


Winther Motors, Inc., incorporated 
Jan. 14, 1918, succeeded to the business 
and assets of a Wisconsin corporation 
of the same name, which was incorpo- 
rated Dec. 6, 1916. The name was 
changed from the Winther Motor Truck 
Co. to the present title in 1921, a few 
months prior to which the company had 
ratified the purchase and merger of the 
Marwin Truck Corp. and the Kenosha 
Wheel & Axle Co. of Kenosha. 

The company has a capital stock of 
600,000 shares of common of no par 
value and $1,000,000 7 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred of $100 par. On Sept. 
7, 1921, there were 283,000 shares of 
common outstanding’ and $501,688 pre- 
ferred, but early in 1921 the common 
was changed from 10,000 shares of Class 
A of $100 par value and 200,000 shares 
of Class B of no par value to one class, 
all of no par value. The funded debt 
is $25,200 first 6 per cent gold bonds 
due June 1, 1923. 

The company manufactures trucks of 
two types—internal gear, gear driven, 
and four-wheel-drive, in ten models. 
The plant occupies eleven acres and has 
a floor space of 50,000 sq. ft., with a 
capacity of 3000 trucks annually. 

M. P. Winther is chairman of the 
board, president and general manager; 
William Martinson is vice-president; C. 
T. Abbott, secretary, and William Hin- 
richs, treasurer. 





MAJESTIC TIRE TO BE SOLD 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 23—As- 


sets of the Majestic Tire & Rubber Co. | 


of this city will be sold, it was announced 
following the granting of authority 
Reilly C. Adams, receiver, to take such 
action. Assets are valued at $42,000. 
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2nosna yor Pagiaerag lions for the “—. ——— ; Firestone also claims that if the Brit- of the questionnaire of the Rubber Asso- 
me — ~S curtiveky in t cries . —_ ; ish laws were to be repealed at once and ciation of America, which shows that 
nig Papen yr eomages intl naar ery. Plantations were allowed to continue there has been an increase in the con- 
Oo par business and to the American consumer that thei lucti tri d hort : 4 fe 
mmula- it should be called to the attention of our oe peer —e ricted, a by ies sumption of plantation rubber by Amer- 
Sept Government. I have placed the facts and a of rubber would still face American con- ican manufacturers of 71 per cent in 
ee _ complete analysis of the laws before our ‘S¥UMers. — : the past year. 
res - Department of Commerce so that they may He believes that automobile manufac- The Americans set forth to the visi- 
8 pre- make representations directly to the proper turers as well as tire manufacturers tors that what they are after are stable 
Class department of the British Government. should cooperate with British manufac- prices in the first place and assurances 
ome Firestone also states in his published turers in protesting against these re- that the production of rubber will be 
% ] ‘ interview that he has sent personal rep- strictions and in doing everything pos- sufficient to meet their growing needs. 
| resentatives to London to observe con- ‘ible to cause their removal. It is felt that the Stevenson plan to re- 
d debt “ep ‘ ‘ 
sale ditions and to gather facts concerning ae strict rubber output was drafted at a 
reports that British rubber manufactur- Keller Drops “Engraving” time when rubber consumption was not 
a ers themselves are now making strong as great as it is now and therefore it is 
pai protests against the law, charging that from Its Corporate Name likely to work a hardship on the Amer- 
wii, the Stevenson Committee, which recom- BROOKLYN, Jan. 22—The Keller Me- 14” manufacturers. 
nd hes mended the legislation, had misrepre- chanical Engineering Corp. succeeds the The two committees now are on a trip 
with 8 sented facts. Keller Mechanical Engraving Co., which to the various rubber centers of the coun- 
. ’ sens oe ink ta thn 2 - try under the guidance of A. L. Viles, 
Firestone Quotes Figures aS been merged in e tormer, tne ono t ia. 
es ° general manager of the Rubber Associa 
of the management remaining the same. The re The ‘Il ret ng soci soap 
nager; To furnish specific evidence of the con- change in the name better identifies the re a Sen ee eee yer he 
ent; C. tention that the new British restriction activities of the corporation, which builds * week see - — reg ae be 3 
nm Hin- | law was unnecessary, and that a crude die sinking and mold cutting machines psa “held . a penta See ry aes 
rubber shortage is not at all improbable, and produces dies and molds. ae ae a oe Se 
Firestone quotes consumption figures of The officers of the new corporation — — ni yer ae committee to 
\LD a company. are: Joseph F. Keller, president, in ‘@*® D&¢Kk to London. 
‘ n 1920 the Firestone company con- charge of works and development; Jules ; , ——— ' 
23 —AS- | sumed 19,546 tons of rubber. Last year  Dierck, vice-president, in charge of GILMER SALES INCREASE 
ber Co. | (1922) it consumed 26,031 tons—an in- sales; Sidney A. Keller, treasurer, in PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 22—Sales of 
nounced | crease of 33 per cent. Yet 1920 was charge of business management; Lau- automotive products by the jobbers’ di- 
rity 0 | considered the peak or boom year for rence Arnold Tanzer, secretary and _ vision of the L. H. Wilmer Co. showed 
ke such t the tire industry. legal advisor, and Edward N. Ander- an increase during 1922 of 60 per cent 
,000. : Since Jan. 1 of 1923 the company has son, assistant secretary and auditor. over 1921. 
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California Unites 


to Help Industry 


Automotive Conference Will Take 
Active Part in Legislative 
Discussion 


OAKLAND, CAL., Jan. 22—An or- 
ganization intended to work for the in- 
terests of the entire automotive industry 
in the State, but to devote its energies 
especially to the advancement of the 
manufacturers of, dealers in and opera- 
tors of commercial vehicles, particularly 
motor trucks and buses, has been organ- 
ized throughout California. Though 
started only in December, it now has 3000 
members, and $5,000 in the treasury, 
though there are as yet no dues assessed. 

The association is known as the Cali- 
fornia Automotive Conference, and it is 
the first organization of its kind to be 
formed in any State in the Union. The 
headquarters are in this city, and a 
Southern branch will be opened in Los 
Angeles later, while, during the sessions 
of the Legislature, a bureau will be main- 
tained in Sacramento, the capital of the 
State. 


Officers Who Serve 


The officers, all of whom serve with- 
out pay, are Frank Fageol, Oakland, 
president; J. A. Stoner, Los Angeles, 
vice-president; Robert Martland, Oak- 
land, general manager; F. H. Chestnut, 
San Francisco, secretary; David Smith, 
Los Angeles, assistant secretary; and 
W. E. Travis, San Francisco, treasurer. 
The idea of the conference originated 
with Martland, who is secretary-manager 
of the California Automobile Trade As- 
sociation, and of the Alameda County 
branch of this association. 

The conference has prepared an out- 
line of the amendments and changes 
necessary in the California State Motor 
Vehicle Law, bills for presentation at the 
coming session of the Legislature, and 
tentative rules for the weights and speeds 
to be allowed in commercial vehicles on 
the highways of California. The ulti- 
mate objective of the conference is two- 
fold: First, the education of the people 
to the understanding that commercial 
motor transportation is an indispensable 
part of the economic progress of the 
State; and, second, the preservation of 
the highways. 


Object of Conference 


The object of the conference is set 
forth in the by-laws as follows: 

To bring together in their several groups 
within one Association, all of the varied 
interests active in the automotive industry 
within the State of California; to offer to 
all such interests an open forum for the 
discussion of common problems, tHe better 
to attain a community of opinion, and a unity 
of action; to maintain a permanent bureau 
for the collection and dissemination of in- 
formation concerning the industry and the 
part played by highway transportation in the 
economic development of the State; to use 
all of the persuasive force and influence of 


the entire membership in the inauguration, 
guidance, and, whenever necessary, the pre- 
vention or defeat of local or state-wide 
legislation, with the single and 
purpose of fostering uniform enactments 
tending toward the development and preser- 
vation of the present system of highways, 
the safety of the public, and the insurance 
to all of the fullest enjoyment of every 
avenue of traffic; to protect the industry 
against hostile and destructive activities. 


sincere 


Wenstone Rubber Buys 
Factory of Boone Tire 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, Wis., Jan. 22.— 
The plant of the Boone Tire & Rubber Co., 
which has been idle for over two years, 
has been purchased by the Wenstone 
Rubber Products Co. of Chicago, manu- 
facturer of tires, tubes and rubber 
goods. The new owner has taken pos- 
session and installed a force of 75 oper- 
atives, which will be increased to take 
full advantage of the maximum existing 
capacity of 1000 tires a day. 

It is said the consideration of the sale 
will be sufficient to pay all creditors of 
the Boone company in full, although 
stockholders will receive very little re- 
turn on their investment. The main fac- 
tory is 65 x 262 ft., with a power house, 
41 x 73 ft., and several smaller auxiliary 
buildings. J. L. Walton, factory super- 
intendent of the Wenstone company, has 
been assigned to the Chippewa Falls 
plant as works manager. Heretofore 
the Chicago concern has not had facili- 
ties for making casings, although it has 
reached a large output of tubes. 





New Watson Truck Elects 
Clark as Its President 


SYRACUSE, Jan. 23—Reorganization 
of the Watson Truck Corp., which was 
formerly the Watson Products Co. of 
Canastota, has been completed with the 
election of Harry J. Clark of Syracuse 
as president. Clark managed the con- 
cern during the receivership. 

Plans for the extension of the new 
corporation are being worked out by 
the newly elected officers, who are as 
follows: Vice-president, Herman Cas- 
ler of Canastota; secretary, Charles R. 
Chapman of Syracuse; assistant secre- 
tary, Robert H. Imhofe of Canastota, and 
assistant treasurer, J. M. Wood of Can- 
astota. New directors are Clark, Cas- 
ler, Chapman, Levi S. Chapman, Theo- 
dore Williams, Albert A. Keesler and 
John W. Souter of Syracuse. 





PEERLESS ADDS TO PLANT 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 23—Additions are 
being made to the plant of the Peerless 
Motor Car Co. in anticipation of another 
big year in automobile sales, by which 
approximately 50,000 more square feet of 
floor space will be afforded. 

The machine shop is being added to 
and new equipment is being installed. 
The nickel plating room has been en- 
larged considerably. Work on several 
separate buildings, which will provide 
additional storage room, has been com- 
pleted. 
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More Time Granted 
for Premier Plans 


Committee Given Further Oppor. 
tunity to Communicate with 


Skelton Heirs 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 22—Receiver’s 
sale of the Premier Motor Corp. was 
again postponed by Superior Judge Linn 
D. Hay at the request of the receiver and 
the creditors’ committee. 

It is said that the committee and the 
Fletcher Savings & Trust Co., receiver, 
have virtually agreed on a plan whereby 
the committee would take over the plant 
and operate it as a going concern. The 
plan seeks the assignment to the commit- 
tee of certain creditor claims, these to be 
adjusted as rapidly as the business will 
permit. The postponement will give the 
committee more time to communicate 
with the heirs to the Skelton estate, one 
of the principal creditors. 

Claims against the company amount to 
a little more than $2,700,000, it is said. 
The total valuation of the plant and real 
estate property of the concern is rated 
at $687,897. The company went into 
receivership July 1, 1922, but has been 
kept in operation ever since with an aver- 
age monthly output of about twenty 
cars and repair parts for about 7000 
cars now in use. Operation of the plant 
has necessitated the advance of $55,000 
by the receiver. 

The reorganization committee is com- 
posed of J. A. Price, former president of 
the concern, who resides in Okmulgee, 
Okla.; B. L. Craig, St. Louis; M. B. 
Hottel, Indianapolis; Newton P. Hutch- 
inson, Providence, R. I., and Elmer Stout, 
vice-president and counsellor of the 
Fletcher American National Bank. 





American Drop Forging 
Institute Names Officers 


NEW YORK, Jan. 22—At the annual 
meeting of the American Drop Forging 
Institute, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: President, 
R. T. Herdegen, president and general 


manager of the Dominion Forge & 
Stamping Co., Walkerville, Ont.; first 
vice-president, H. G. Stoddard, vice- 


president and treasurer of the Wyman- 
Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., and sec- 
ond vice-president, O. F. Transue, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Transue 
& Williams Steel Forging Corp., Alli- 
ance. 

The constitution of the organization 
does not permit re-election of officers 
or directors, and consequently the three 
retiring members of the board: C. E. 
Adams, C. A. Brauchler and F. C. Bil- 
lings were succeeded by Maurice E. Pol- 
lak, vice-president of the Pollak Steel 
Co.; W. H. Beck, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Henry & Allen, Auburn, 
N. Y., and S. J. Marshall, president and 
treasurer of the Endicott Forging & 
Manufacturing Co., Endicott, N. Y. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 








—_— 


Sweet Elected Klaxon President 


William M. Sweet has been elected 
president of the Klaxon Co. of Newark, 
N. J., moving up from the position of 
general manager, which he has held for 
some time. The new title was awarded 
at a recent meeting of the stockholders, 
when Fred W. Ayers was named vice- 
president and M. I. Mullen secretary 
and treasurer. The board of directors 
is made up of William M. Sweet, Fred 
w. Ayers, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., J. L. 
Pratt and John Thomas Smith. Ayers 
has been general works manager of 
Klaxon for the last two years, having 
been in the industry since 1908. Prior 
to joining Klaxon he was assistant to 
R. H. Collins, systematizing production 
in the new plant of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Co. Sweet, before affiliating with 
Klaxon, was assistant to A. P. Sloan, 
Jr., in General Motors, having gone into 
that organization from United Motors. 
He acted as general manager of the 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers As- 
sociation for several years prior to asso- 
ciating himself with United Motors. 


Holler Becomes Durant Aid 


William E. Holler has been added to 
the staff of Durant Motors as assistant 
to W. C. Durant, with headquarters in 
New York City. He was formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Imperial Wheel 
Works of Flint, Mich., assuming that 
position last October, after his retire- 
ment as managing director of the Flint 
Chamber of Commerce. Holler’s activ- 
ities with the wheel company brought 
about the sale of that concern to the 
Hayes Wheel Co. of Jackson, which was 
ratified on Jan. 2 and for which he was 
given credit. His work ended with Im- 
perial, Holler was invited by Durant to 
join his headquarters staff. 


Baranowski Sails on Long Trip 


W. P. Baranowski, export manager of 
the Willard Storage Battery Co., sailed 
from New York on Jan. 20 on a seven 
months’ trip through the Spanish and 
Portuguese countries to extend service 
and distribution facilities for the Willard 
battery. He goes first to Spain, and 
from there will proceed to Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Panama 
and the West Indies, returning to the 
United States by way of Mexico. 


Bishop & Babcock Names Smith 


Lon R. Smith of Indianapolis has been 
appointed consulting engineer on both 
Sales and engineering for its automo- 
tive specialties division by the Bishop & 
Babcock Co. of Cleveland, which is manu- 
facturing the automatic temperature con- 
trol device now being marketed under 
the name of Bishop-Babcock Aquastat. 
Smith is a member of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers council and chair- 
man of the membership committee of 





OLD TIMERS TO HOLD 
BANQUET IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, Jan. 23—dArrange- 
ments have been completed for 
holding the annual banquet of the 
Old Timers Club in the Gold Room 
of the Congress Hotel on Thursday 
evening of next week, in connection 
with the National show. Harry P. 
Branstetter, Kissel distributor, is 
chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements. 

Accommodations will be pro- 
vided for 600 guests. There will 
be no speeches, the program being 
devoted to vaudeville and other en- 
tertainment features. 

Branstetter says that hereafter 
the Old Timers Club is to function 
solely as a social organization and 
that the purchase of a dinner ticket 
will be the only requirement for 
membership, there being no dues. 














that organization. For many years his 
chief interests have been in the develop- 
ment of the internal combustion engine. 
He served at one time as sales manager 
for the Buda Co., and some years ago be- 
came general sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Midwest Engine Co. Later 
he was made vice-president of the latter 
organization as sales and engineering 
executive. Recently he resigned that 
connection in order to devote all his time 
as a consultant engineer. 


J. A. Bowerman Resigns 


J. A. Bowerman has resigned his po- 
sition with the Fisk division of the Fisk 
Rubber Co. at Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Bowerman has been with the company 
for five years, the last three of which 
he served as assistant general production 
superintendent. 


Lansing Honors Reo Officials 


Don E. Bates, secretary and treasurer 
of the Reo Motor Car Co., has been 
elected president of the Lansing Cham- 
ber of Commerce. H. B. Lundberg, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Michigan Screw Co., has been chosen 
second vice-president. 


Fisher in Couzens’ Bank 


Will A. Fisher, officer and director of 
Fisher Body Co., has been elected a 
director of the Bank of Detroit, of which 
Senator James Couzens is president. 


Kunkle Westinghouse Superintendent 


D. B. Kunkle, formerly with the 
Caskey-Dupree Co., has been made 
superintendent of works of the automo- 
tive equipment division of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. at 
Springfield, Mass. 


Chandler Goes With Vanadium Corp. 


Henry T. Chandler has become asso- 
ciated with the Vanadium Corp. of 
America as metallurgical engineer, with 
headquarters in Detroit. He formerly 
was connected with C. H. Wills & Co. 
in the same capacity and previously 
acted as research engineer for the Ford 
Motor Co. While associated with the 
Wills company, his work was largely 
specialized in the investigation of mo- 
lybdenum steel. Chandler will be asso- 
ciated with Walter R. Flannery, mana- 
ger of sales of the western division of 
the Vanadium Corp. George L. Norris, 
chief metallurgical engineer of the cor- 
poration will continue to have his head- 
quarters in the New York office. 


Wetherill Consulting Engineer 


Wayne Wetherill, formerly chief engi- 
neer of the Link Belt Co., has opened an 
office in the Real Estate Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, as consulting engineer, 
specializing in the supervision and in- 
spection of specifications, design, manu- 
facture, construction and operation of 
conveying machinery and general con- 
struction. ; 


Barbour with Dayton Air Brush 


C. Thomas Barbour, formerly purchas- 
ing agent for Bearings Service Co., has 
joined the Dayton Air Brush Co. as direct 
factory representative. 


Harry Smith Represents Hendee 


Harry Smith, previously with the 
Stevens-Duryea plant and more recently 
identified with the Springfield (Mass.) 
Olds Co., has joined the sales forces of 
the Hendee Manufacturing Co. as spe- 
cial factory representative. 


Fisher Body Appoints Viot 


Harry Viot, for some years director 
of purchases for Continental Motors 
Corp., has become associated with the 
purchasing division of Fisher Body Co. 


“Cash” Baker with H.C.S. 


Frank B. Willis, sales manager of the 
H.C.S. Motor Car Co., announces the 
appointment of “Cash” Baker as spe- 
cial factory representative in the field. 
Baker will concentrate his sales efforts 
on the new H.C.S. six-cylinder car. 


Harrie R. Williams Resigns 


Harrie R. Williams has resigned as 
vice-president and sales manager for the 
J. & B. Co., manufacturer of magnetos 
and spark plugs, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Getchell Changes Agencies 


J. S. Getchell is now a member of the 
staff of Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
Detroit, going to that agency from the 
United States Advertising Corp. of To- 
ledo. He was at one time with the Class 
Journal Co. and later with the Richard 
A. Foley agency of Philadelphia. 
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FORD SALES IN 1922 AGGREGATED 1,354,717 


1,202,517 of These 
Made at Retail Here 


Canada Other 


Bought Remainder of Cars 


and Countries 


and Trucks 


DETROIT, Jan. 24 — The Ford 
Motor Co. sold 1,202,517 cars and 
trucks at retail in the United States 
in 1922. | 

Actual deliveries for the last month 
of the year aggregated 105,799 and 
exceeded any previous December in 
the history of the company. Last 
December was the ninth consecutive 
month in which more than 100,000 
Ford cars and trucks were retailed. 
December, 1921, showed a total of 
50,203. 

Canadian business is placed at a 
total of 35,474 cars and trucks, while 
in Argentina, Spain, Denmark, Eng- 
land, Brazil and France, where there 
are assembly plants, 99,700 motor 
vehicles were retailed. The foreign 
service branch sales were 17,026. This 
makes the total of the retail sales at 
home and abroad 1,354,717. 


Retail sales of Ford cars and trucks 
in 1922 were largest in those territories 
served by assembly branches in the East- 
ern section of the United States, the 
highest individual total being made by 
the Kearny plant in the New York dis- 
trict, with 86,508. Chicago, with 75,228, 
was second, and Detroit, Philadelphia 
and Kansas City came next in order. 
Kansas City led in tractor sales with 
9288. 

The sales totals for the year in each 
of the 28 assembly branches in the 
United States, according to factory com- 
pilation, and with the month of Decem- 
ber estimated, was as follows: 


Cars and 
Trucks Tractors 
WRIRRER 6 6esccsnirececeees 29,520 4,152 
MVD eG ca citine since schon 47,508 6,096 
Cambridge, Mass......... 56,760 3,252 
POND. a CvecanccsdsaGewe 75,228 6,888 
ee ee 27,912 3,180 
RREEIE oo. icone Fes oe 38,376 3,888 
NED 5555 ds Socks ae dee 33,192 4,212 
Oe eee arene 39,888 5,160 
PE beset ade cee 24,324 2,688 
a a ie 33,264 5,100 
ROPE. Scr scil bere ee 68,736 6,888 
SRIIININ, 55.0 sts 's wo vs eee 38,892 4,056 
oo |) 38,784 4,860 
FORORS GIRY 0.6. cckccns 60,048 9,288 
ee, 37,044 2,700 
| ee ere 26,676 3,048 
RIEIIEE have x's sare Roraterme wes 33,024 2,640 
Milwaukee .............. 41,892 5,136 
Minneapolis ........ 48,276 7,068 
Ae 28,632 3,456 
coy fee. a ar a ea 86,508 4,992 
Oklahoma City........... 35,676 4,188 





Cars and 
Trucks Tractors 
NIE ir a ssi he hy eee Ginna 30,576 3,060 
Philadelphia ............. 60,408 4,308 
| re 35,388 2,160 
es RR a obsess bekcas 42,168 5,352 
San Francieceo...... ccc 35,412 4,716 
a er er 20,388 2,556 
Sales at the six service branches in 
the United States from which cars are 


distributed but which do not assemble, 
were as follows: 


Cars and 

Trucks Tractors 
Charlotte, N. C...... 06s 060% 42,504 5,268 
Pe, le Diisissdsccsavins 21,384 4,584 
Jacksonville, Fla......... 19,296 2,244 
POTUANG, OlE. 0.065 s:0%.058% 14,748 1,584 
BAe LAK CY 6 ccc cckes 10,104 1,224 
Washington. ....666680.. 23,820 2,112 


Territories covered by the assembly 
and service branches are immediately 
adjacent to the cities in which they are 
located but are not confined by State 
lines. In some instances States are 
divided among several branches and in 
others three or four States are served 
by one branch. The Houston branch 
serves most of Mexico, with the Los 
Angeles branch serving the Pacific Coast 
Mexican states. 

The remarkable feature of the year’s 
business, officials said, is that distribu- 
tion has been evenly balanced in prac- 
tically all sections, no one district fail- 
ing to reach marks commensurate with 
former year totals. Increased business 
was largest in the East and the indus- 
trial sections West of the Mississippi 
and North of the Ohio River. There was 
a slight falling off in the grain States 
of the Middle West, the Northwest and 
in some districts in the South. 

Canadian business by branches was as 
follows: 


Cars and 

Trucks Tractors 
CAIGATY, AIGA. ..o5c ccc ccs 1,979 
POSINA, BAK. «660600000 2,407 ats 
St. Jonn’s, MW. B...8c cesses 2,093 64 
Vancouver, B. C......... 1,200 34 
Windesr, DAG... ..ccscas, 2,428 157 
a 3,976 174 
TRPORED; TORE ci6iccccesccces 11,462 318 
Winnipeg, Man.......0s0 3,003 112 
Montrenl, Que. ...ccsecces 6,226 109 


Foreign assembly branch sales for the 
year were: 


Cars and 

Trucks’ Tractors 
BMONOS AWORisiciciscccxs 14,000 600 
Aa pins ka eae eae 9,000 660 
| 15,000 1,700 
MAMNONOBUEP o.oo scccsncces’e 50,000 3,000 
WN oka vee adaeseeces 4,700 360 
a eR ter 7,000 600 


Foreign service branch sales were: 


Cars and 
Trucks Tractors 
ee eRe a ers 3,976 174 
Montevideo ........66sc000 2,000 270 
ot OE re 4,050 200 
iad was shane seas 2,500 300 
Miscellaneous ............ 4,500 300 





Hanover Would Buy 
Parenti as Planned 


—_—- 


Has Paid $25,000—Court and 
Creditors of Latter Com- 
pany Favor Plan 





BUFFALO, Jan. 20—Federal Judge 
Hazel yesterday appointed the Marine 
Trust Co. and W. W. Reilly receivers 
for the Parenti Motors Corp. in an 
equity action brought by shareholders to 
set aside a deed of trust given last April 
to the Marine Trust Co. for the benefit 
of creditors. 

The Marine Trust, which was not a 
creditor of the Parenti firm, undertook 
to act as trustee upon authorization of 
the directors of the company. The suit 
was heard before Judge Philip A. Laing, 
who, as special master, decided that the 
Parenti company was insolvent when the 
deed of trust was given. He also held 
that the bank made a good sale for the 
creditors when it agreed to sell the prop- 
erty to the Hanover Motor Car Co. for 
$225,000 and that it acted in good faith. 

The Hanover company paid $25,000 
and then, because of the action of some 
of the stockholders who sought to buy 
the property from the trustees, it re- 
fused to pay more, fearing that the ac- 
tion might endanger its title. 


Receivers to Clear Way 


Judge Laing ruled that the stipula- 
tions of the deed of trust authorized acts 
which would delay the payment of cred- 
itors, hamper the trustee and authorize 
an administration of the trust contrary 
to law. To clear the matter up, the two 
receivers were appointed. 

David C. Myers of New York, coun- 
sel for the Hanover company, appeared 
in court yesterday, stating that his cli- 
ent is ready to pay $225,000 as soon 
as the receivers are in a position to com- 
plete the contract. 

Creditors also appeared and _ stated 
that they were ready to accept the con- 
tract made by the Hanover company. 

Parenti Motors was incorporated under 
the Delaware laws in July, 1919, and 
owned twelve acres of land and a plant 
equipped with machinery for production 
of the cars. The capital stock was $10,- 
000,000 common and $1,000,000 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred, of which $1,- 
668,900 common and $21,400 preferred 
were outstanding March 31, 1921. J. S. 
Parenti is president and general mana- 
ger; D. R. Parenti, vice-president and 
treasurer, and H. O. Lanza, secretary. 

The company has been in trouble for 
the last year, the creditors’ protective 
committee being appointed last March 
when the total liabilities reported were 
$200,000, of which $75,000 was repre- 
sented by an existing mortgage on all 
the real estate, machinery, tools, etc. 
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GREATEST YEAR FOR EQUIPMENT MAKERS 


1922 Sales Reached 
$419,722.880 Total 


Exceeded 1921 When Business 
of M. A. M. A. Members 
Was $238,073.945 





NEW YORK, Jan. 24—December, 
with sales amounting to $34,711,630, 
brings the total amount of business 
done during 1922 by the manufac- 
turers of automotive equipment up to 
$419,722,880, not far from the half 
billion dollar mark predicted as a 
possibility by Automotive Industries 
in its last issue. 

These figures, secured from reports 
received from members of the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, make the year just ended the 
greatest in the history of this branch 
of the automotive industry. Last 
year was exceptionally good, it was 
thought, with total sales of $238,073,- 
945. 

December, 1922, was a month in keep- 
ing with its eleven predecessors, the re- 
ports showing that the amount of busi- 
ness done totaled $34,711,630, a decrease 
of 5.20 per cent over November but still 
exceptionally good for a-December. In 
fact, it surpassed every month in 1921. 
The small decrease may be credited up 
to a seasonal decline. 

Particularly gratifying in the Decem- 
ber reports are the collections. Past 
due accounts were $3,494,850, a decrease 
of 17.69 per cent over November, a most 
gratifying sign, for November showed 
a 22 per cent increase over October. 
Another favorable item in this respect 
is that notes due totaled $1,905,650, a de- 
crease of 21.98 over November. 


December Output 226,556; 
Year Produced 2,577,220 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 23—According 
to reports received by the Department 
of Commerce through the Bureau of 
Census, in cooperation with the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, out- 
put of cars and trucks for December, 
1922, aggregated 226,556. Total produc- 
tion for the year is estimated at 2,577,- 
220, with 2,334,171 cars and 243,049 
trucks produced. The output for De- 
cember, 1922, was almost three times as 
great as that for the December of the 
previous year. 

Automobile production for the last 
half of 1921 was 789,414 cars and 68,- 
624 trucks; for the first half of 1922, 
1,036,497 cars and 114,486 trucks, and 
for the last half of. 1922, 1,297,674 cars 
and 128,563 trucks. 

The following table gives the total 














1922 SHOWED BIG GAIN OVER 1921 IN PARTS SALES 
ACCORDING TO REPORTS OF BUSINESS DONE 
BY MEMBERS OF M. A. M. A. 

NEW YORK, Jan. 24—Reports from members of the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers Association show that sales in December, 1922, decreased 5.20 per cent over 
the preceding month, the total purchases amounting to $34,711,630. Total sales for the 
entire year amounted to $419,722,880, as compared with $238,073,945 in 1921, the greatest 
year in the history of the equipment section of the automotive industry. 

The following table shows the sales by members of the association, the total past 
due accounts and the total of notes held for all the months of 1921 and the full twelve 
months of 1922: 

Total Per Cent Total Past Per Cent Total Notes Per Cent 

1921 Sales Change Due Change Outstanding Change 
January ..... Od | rere po re rer 
February .... 10,408,962 66.15 Inc. 6,717,165 17.07 Dec 6,069,118 39.08 Inc. 
| ree 20,120,386 93.30 Inc. 5,603,992 16.57 Dec 5,069,877 16.38 Dec. 
7 | | eet 26,746,580 32.93 Inc. 5,352,271 4.49 Dec 5,371,086 5.94 Inc. 
WORRY, coxaraaus 26,781,350 13 Inc. 4,505,176 15.64 Dec 4,460,355 16.77 Dec. 
INS - carne aieis 22,703,414 15.19 Dec. 4,720,973 4.79 Inc 4,012,670 10.37 Dec. 
MO cevesiewaus 23,096,214 1.68 Inc. 5,242,046 10.79 Inc. 3,690,154 7.98 Dec. 
Auguet ...... 23,397,640 1.31 Inc. 4,348,790 17.06 Dec. 3,494,510 5.30 Dec. 
September ... 23,141,891 7.09 Inc. 4,358,545 .22 Inc. 3,677,500 5.24 Inc. 
October ...... 22,053,327 4.70 Dec. 4,512,680 3.54 Inc. 3,462,500 5.82 Dec. 
November .... 18,988,490 13.85 Dec. 4,352,000 3.56 Dec. 3,661,900 5.73 Inc. 
December .... 14,349,750 24.47 Dec. 4,220,450 3.02 Dec. 3,384,250 7.58 Dec. 

1922 
January ..... 17,320,006 20.61 Inc. 4,450,000 5.45 Inc. 3,146,000 7.02 Dec. 
February .... 22,720,000 31.17 Inc. 4,070,000 8.57 Dec. 3,483,000 10.74 Inc. 
|) ane 28,670,000 26.14 Inc. 2,890,000 28.86 Dec. 2,657,000 23.69 Dec. 
PLD: Sick ckes 33,830,000 18.07 Inc. 3,000,000 2.00 Inc. 2,500,000 1.05 Dec. 
PD Sw tatenens 43,700,000 28.06 Inc. 2,900,000 2.75 Dec. 2,450,000 6.05 Dec. 
WENO: sinscanws 42,000,000 3.85 Dec. 2,840,000 1.25 Dec. 2,320,000 5.00 Dec. 
A eer re 41,001,670 2.42 Dec. 3,423,850 20.42 Inc. 2,217,670 4.49 Dec. 
Auguet i... 43,700,000 5.00 Inc. 3,705,000 8.21 Inc. 2,398,350 8.15 Inc. 
September ... 37,300,050 13.36 Dec. 4,220,400 13.91 Inc. 2,658,800 10.86 Inc. 
October ....+.. 38,753,800 3.90 Inc. 3,463,850 17.93 Dec. 2,603,100 2.09 Dec. 
» November . 36,616,250 5.51 Dec. 4,245,850 22.58 Inc. 2,442,700 6.15 Dec. 
December .... 34,711,630 5.20 Dec. 3,494,850 17.69 Dec. 1,905,650 21.98 Dec. 
production for each of the last six 


months with the corresponding figures 
for the same month of 1921. With few 
exceptions the reports each month are 
from identical firms and include ap- 
proximately ninety passenger car and 
eighty truck manufacturers. 


PASSENGER CARS 





1922 1921 
ee 224,770 165,574 
I ies rai 248,118 167,705 
BIER ec cieiagcesieds 187,637 144,669 
| EEO 216,099 134,734 
i eae 214,632 106,042 
in nawuv ancasdieds 206,418 70,690 

TRUCKS 

1922 1921 
le i csiatsnkoan 21,739 10,766 
SER ciceicsucnceeas 24,420 13,080 
BS hrc nereaigneacen 19,173 13,648 
ME sc ncounicnkinads 21,466 12,813 
SN. wennicinadetes 21,627 10,010 
SN, ci tee reas 20,138 8,307 

DECREE ON FACTORY NUMBERS 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 24—All im- 
ports of automobile chassis and engines, 
under a decree of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, must have the factory numbers 
either engraved or cast on the chassis 
and engines. 








U.S. Truck Industry 
Hit by French Duty 


PARIS, Jan. 12 (by mail) — The 
recently applied 45 per cent import duty 
on automobile trucks and parts is tend- 
ing to remove the last vestige of Ameri- 
can truck industry from France. The 
depressed condition of the market and 
the adverse rate of exchange alone have 
been sufficient to prevent American truck 
makers importing vehicles into France 
during the last three years. 

A few of the bigger firms, however, 
found it advisable to take care of users 
and with this object in view maintained 
spare parts depots in France. Now that 
the 45 per cent ad valorem duty has 
been applied to trucks, these firms will 
be obliged to close down. 

Pierce-Arrow, which has maintained 
an important parts service in France, 
states that business is impossible with 
the 45 per cent import duty on the top 
of exchange. It is expected that the 
Pierce-Arrow depot in France will be 
closed down during the next few months, 
thus leaving Pierce-Arrow trucks 
orphans in France. Packard closed a 
considerable time ago. The White in- 


terests here also find it difficult to con- 
tinue business because of the high tariff 
now in effect. 
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Hawkins Appointed 


General Consultant 


Koether Temporarily Succeeds 
Him in Old Position at 
G. M. C. Headquarters 





NEW YORK, Jan. 25—Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., vice-president of General Motors 
Corp., announced today that, effective 
Feb. 1, Norval A. Hawkins has been ap- 
pointed a general consultant, with head- 
quarters in Detroit. 

B. G. Koether has been appointed act- 
ing director of sales, advertising and 
service section of the Advisory Staff, 
with headquarters in Detroit. Koether 
has been vice-president of the Hyatt Rol- 
ler Bearing Co. in charge of sales and 
also assistant general manager of the 
Hyatt Bearings division of General Mo- 
tors. 

H. Forsythe, president of the Hyatt 
company, announces that H. A. Brown, 
Jr., has been appointed general manager 
of sales for that company, with head- 
quarters at Harrison, N. J. He will 
succeed Koether as sales manager. 

I’. E. Booth has been appointed mana- 
ger of the Central division of the Hyatt 
company, with headquarters in Detroit, 
succeeding Brown. 





Liberty Reorganization 


Advances in First Stage 


DETROIT, Jan. 24—Reorganization of 
the Liberty Motor Car Co. is steadily 
taking form, and it is regarded as cer- 
tain that preliminary plans will be com- 
pleted in the next few weeks. The re- 
organization will center about a well 
known figure in the industry, who, it is 
said, will have all the backing necessary 
to put the company in a good manufac- 
turing and earning position. 

That this is Edward Ver Linden, for- 
mer president of the Olds Motor Works 
and later identified with the Durant in- 
terests, will not be divulged by those on 
the inside of the movement. In the 
meantime the receivers are working out 
the appraisal of the plant and are main- 
taining production on a basis to meet 
sales requirements. 


Motor Wheel Buys Disteel 
Branch of Pressed Steel 


DETROIT, Jan. 25—The Motor Wheel 
Corp. has purchased the Disteel Wheel 
division of the Detroit Pressed Steel 
Corp. and will add this business to the 
manufacture of several types of wheels 
which it now builds and which include 
the Tuarce steel wheel, the Gier products 
and the wood wheel products. The pur- 
chase includes the trade mark, physical 
assets and good-will of Disteel. 

The sale of Disteel means only that 
the Pressed Steel Co. is getting out of 
the wheel business, but will continue the 
manufacture of frames and other prod- 
ucts for the industry, since the sale of 








HELICOPTER RAISES 
PASSENGERS 4 FEET 


DAYTON, OHIO, Jan. 22—In a 
flight made by Pilot Art Smith two 
passengers were lifted from the 
ground in the De Bothezat heli- 
copter at McCook Field. Major 
Thurman S. Bane accompanied 
Smith, and the helicopter carried 
the two approximately four feet in 
the air. 

In this flight the machine car- 
ried 3750 pounds, which is 430 
pounds in excess of the weight it 
was designed to carry. The heli- 
copter has a 170 hp. engine and a 
total blade area of 900 sq. ft., there 
being four propellers, each with 
six blades. The diameter of the 
propellers is twenty-five feet. 











the company’s wheel plant to the Ricken- 
backer Motor Co., the manufacture of 
wheels has been consolidated at its main 
plant with its other business. 





New Company Takes Over 
United and Globe Rubber 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24—The United & 
Globe Rubber Co. of Trenton, N. J., 
which manufactures Globe and Gotham 
tires, has been absorbed by the United 
& Globe Rubber Corp., which was in- 
corporated recently in Delaware. 

John S. Broughton, president of the 
old company, becomes chairman of the 
board of directors of the new company, 
with Guy de la Rigaudiere, president of 
the Traveler Rubber Co. of Bethlehem, 
Pa., as president. Victor Durant, Jr., 
and G. J. P. Raub, both from the Trav- 
eler company, have been elected first 
and second vice-presidents respectively. 





Goodyear Retires Stock 
Amounting to $9,902,500 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24—Retirement of 
$9,902,500 of the outstanding prior pref- 
erence stock, which was issued in pay- 
ment for merchandise creditors at the 
time of its reorganization, has been au- 
thorized by directors of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. at a meeting in this 
city. The directors took no action in 
connection with the inauguration of 
dividends on this stock. The retirement 
leaves a total amount outstanding of 
$20,000,000. 

“The stock so retired cancels accrued 
dividends thereon to Jan. 1, 1923, of ap- 
proximately $1,585,000,” explained Presi- 
dent E. G. Wilmer after the meeting. 
“Provision also was authorized for the 
sinking fund of $2,500,000 for the com- 
pany’s debentures on March 15. The re- 
tirement, together with bonds already 
redeemed, means that on March 15 the 
company will have retired approximate- 
ly $4,750,000 in aggregate of bonds and 
debentures and $9,902,500 of prior pref- 
erence stock, or a total of $14,652,500 of 
securities created and issued at the time 
of the reorganization.” 
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G.M. Officers Retire 


from Fisher Board 


Action Eliminates Dual Activities 


—Plans Adopted for Addi- 
tional Capital 





DETROIT, Jan. 24—Reorganization of 
the board of directors of the Fisher Body 
Co. has been effected with the retire- 
ment of a group of former directors who 
are ranking officers in General Motors 
Corp., and their replacement on the 
board by active officers of the Fisher 
company, to serve the interests of both 
companies and to make unnecessary the 
acting in dual capacities of the former 
directors. 

Those retiring are Pierre S. duPont, 
president and chairman of the board of 
General Motors; Irene E. duPont, Lam- 
mot duPont, John J. Raskob, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., J. Amory Haskell and C. §. 
Mott. The new board will be composed 
of Fred J. Fisher, president; Charles T. 
Fisher, vice-president; Louis Mendels- 
sohn, chairman of the board an@ treas- 
urer; Aaron Mendelson, secretary; Ed- 
ward F. Fisher and Alfred J. Fisher. 

Notice is called to the fact by Fred 
J. Fisher that the new board is com- 
posed of men who are large stockholders 
in the corporation, all active in its man- 
agement and for that reason particularly 
qualified to administer the affairs of the 
corporation. 


Requires $27,500,000 


Consideration has been given to plans 
for supplying $27,500,000 in additional 
capital, which, it has been estimated, will 
be required to liquidate all bank loans of 
the company, take care of maturing ob- 
ligations during the coming year, supply 
additional plants and also additional 
working capital to take care of the large 
and steady increase in business. 

Tentative plans have been adopted 
under which the Fisher Body Corp. will 
issue $20,000,000 of 6 per cent serial 
notes to be sold through the Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York, and 100,000 
shares of no par common stock to be 
offered pro rata to its common stock- 
holders at $75 a share. Rights to sub- 
scribe will be mailed to stockholders 
after a special meeting to amend the 
charter to provide for an increase in 
the authorized common stock of the com- 
pany from 500,000 shares to 600,000 as 
proposed. The proceeds of the sale of 
stock will be sufficient, it is declared, to 
meet the cost of contemplated plant 
extensions and improvements. 





SEEKS TO FORCE INSURANCE 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 24—Pennsyl- 
vania will take up the matter of com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance, 
Senator Samuel Salus having introduced 
into the legislature a bill demanding that 
owners of motor vehicles be required to 
carry a $3,500 policy to protect those 
who are injured or whose property is 
damaged by automobiles. 
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Dealers Protected 


by Kelly Tire Plan 


New Policy Discourages Original 
Equipment Sales to Car 
Manufacturers 





NEW YORK, Jan. 24.—In announc- 
ing an advance in the price of tires to 
passenger car manufacturers, the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co. today uncovered a 
new policy that is most radical in its 
nature and the purpose of which is to 
offset the wide differential between the 
cost to dealers and manufacturers. It 
is aimed, the company states, “to correct 
one of the outstanding evils of the in- 
dustry by protecting the legitimate tire 
dealer against the re-sale of tires by car 
manufacturers and to re-establish the 
market for spares now supplied by some 
car makers.” 

In its statement the Kelly-Springfield 
company: says that during 1923 it will 
accept no orders for original equipment 
from passenger car manufacturers ex- 
cept at prices that closely approximate 
those paid by the tire dealer. The com- 
pany feels that the dealer should be pro- 
tected against a recurrence of a recent 
condition when, it is claimed, certain car 
manufacturers, finding themselves over- 
stocked with tires, unloaded their sur- 
plus on the market at only a slight ad- 
vance over the low price they paid, and 
for a long time made it impossible for 
a tire dealer to compete. 


Will Confine Efforts to Dealers 


Feeling that the dealer needs protec- 
tion, the company, therefore, will not 
seek equipment business at the factories 
but will confine its efforts practically to 
the sale of pneumatic passenger car tires 
to dealers. While it will not decline 
original equipment business from the 
manufacturer of passenger cars, it will 
not accept such orders at prices that dif- 
fer materially from those paid by the 
tire dealer, and then with the distinct un- 
derstanding that only four tires shall con- 
stitute original equipment. 

On large pneumatics, cushion and solid 
tires for trucks, the Kelly company be- 
lieves that there still is justification for 
taking business from truck manufactur- 
ers for original equipment at prices be- 
low that obtained from the dealer be- 
cause, it says, the truck field still is com- 
paratively undeveloped—with consider- 
able “spare” business to be obtained— 
except in. the large pneumatic equip- 
ment and this is not a general rule—so 
renewal and service are still important 
considerations for the dealer. 


Company Makes Statement 


In its statement the company says: 

The Kelly company feels that its product 
is widely and favorably known and that 
because of its reputation it need not seek 
original equipment orders at prices so far 
below that paid by .its dealers that such 
business, instead of becoming an advantage, 
works to the detriment of the latter. 

A certain amount of business may safely 





NEW YORK EXPECTS 
REGISTRATION GAIN 


NEW YORK, Jan. 22—Gaging 
his estimate on the local registra- 
tions this year up to Jan. 6, John 
T. MeNeill, director of the Motor 
Vehicle Bureau of the State Tax 
Commission, predicts a total State 
registration of motor vehicles for 
1923 of 1,250,000 as compared with 
1,009,825 for 1921. 

MeNeill announces the registra- 
tion up to Jan. 6 of 160,310 as 
compared with 83,344 for the same 
period last year, a gain of 92 per 
cent. Financial returns amounted 
to $3,547,711, an increase of $2,- 
240,445, or 171 per cent. 











be taken at cost but when the bulk of 
operations are made not only at cost wut at 
a loss, aS has been the case in some in- 
stances, then profits must come from some- 
where and the only available source would 
be the balance of trade—which means that 
the dealer would have to be charged all the 
traffic would bear. Obviously, if no loss 
were sustained, the price to the dealer could 
and would be lowered. In the end, of course, 
the charge always is passed on to the con- 
sumer, so the public pays. 


Extra Equipment Before Dealers 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24—The board of 
directors of the National Tire Dealers’ 
Association, at its meeting in Chicago 
Feb. 1, will discuss the question of the 
extra tire equipment on new cars. The 
association believes this business right- 
fully belongs to the tire dealers. 


Alfred T. Sturt, Chief 
Engineer of Durant, Dies 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24—Alfred_ T. 
Sturt, chief engineer of Durant Motors, 
Inc., and one of the three engineers who 
designed the Star car, died of scarlet 
fever in this city yesterday, following 
a two weeks’ illness. The burial will be 
at Flint, Mich., where he was born. 

Sturt was forty-four years of age and 
had been identified with the automobile 
industry for eighteen years. He was 
associated with General Motors for sev- 
eral years, and in 1914 became chief 
engineer of the Chevrolet Motor Co. 
When Durant started his new company, 
Sturt followed his old chief. 








FORD GETS COAL PROPERTIES 


PORTLAND, ME., Jan. 22—Stock- 
holders of the Pond Creek Coal Co. in 
Pike County, Ky., at a meeting in Port- 
land have approved the proposed sale of 
all coal properties to the Ford Motor Co. 





COUNTERFEITED SPARK PLUGS 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 22 — Thomas 
O’Leary and Joseph Goldstone, who were 
recently arrested by Federal authorities 
on a charge of making and selling coun- 
terfeit Champion X spark plugs, pleaded 
guilty when arraigned in the United 
States District Court here. 


Dealer Competition 
Carried to Chicago 


Show Will See Renewal of Effort 
That Was Feature During 


New York Week 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22—Eyes of the auto- 
motive world will be turned toward Chi- 
cago next week for the National Auto- 
mobile Show’s second 1923 exhibition 
which opens Saturday. The show will 
offer little if anything new to those 
who viewed the New York exhibition. 

The business aspect of the show is fo- 
cused sharply in front. At New York 
manufacturers and dealers were looking 
for new connections. Some new con- 
tracts were agreed upon, but among both 
makers and sellers there are still open 
minds and opportunities for new ar- 
rangements concerning the merchandis- 
ing plans for the year. Manufacturers 
will have another opportunity to put 
their best foot forward and to convince 
desirable dealers of the advantages of 
selling their respective lines of cars. 

Local distributors and dealers, whose 
salesmen will be in charge of the exhibits, 
will hold a meeting Friday night for 
their employees to prepare them for the 
show. To stimulate interest among them 
a contest similar to that of last year’s 
show will be conducted, prizes being 
awarded daily to the salesmen making 
the best answers to questions asked by 
supposed prospective purchasers. 

Public interest in the automobile show 
promises to run high in Chicago. There 
has been no automobile show here this 
winter or last fall and the new models 
and makes of cars announced at New 
York have aroused interest. Early in 
the winter the Chicago dealers conducted 
an exhibition of closed cars in their sales 
rooms. 





Gaston Forms Company 
to Finance Used Cars 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24—Harry W. Gas- 
ton, formerly president of the Lexing- 
ton Corp., controlling the distribution 
of Lexington cars in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Indianapolis and Chicago, has 
become president of the Gaston Corp., 
which has been organized for $1,000,000 
and which has offices in the Fisk Build- 
ing here and branches in Philadelphia 
and Boston. It is Gaston’s plan to finance 
dealers handling used cars. Gaston says: 

At present dealers are in a position to 
borrow money against new cars in their 
hands for sale, and to discount retail time 


payment paper covering both new and used 
ears. There has been, however, a missing 
link in that the dealer never has at any 
time been in position to go to a banker or 
finance company and borrow money against 
his stock of used cars accepted by him as 


part of the selling price of new merchandise. 
As a result many dealers have at times been 
compelled to sacrifice their used car stock 
or to suspend sales of new cars pending re- 
ductions in their used ear inventories. I 
propose to supply the missing link. 
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Excess of Liabilities 


Shown in Wills Report 


Indebtedness of Company Totals 
$8,765,053 with Assets Reach- 
ing $3,583,111 





DETROIT, Jan. 24—The financial 
statement of C. H. Wills & Co., as filed 
by the Security Trust Co., receiver, 
shows an excess of liabilities, exclusive 
of capital, over assets of $3,583,111. The 
total assets as disclosed by the report 
of appraisers filed last week was $5,181,- 
942. Total liabilities were $8,765,053. 
Commitments of the company for ma- 
terial on Nov. 28, 1922, amounted to ap- 
proximately $3,450,000. 

The secured liabilities total $247,730 
and include bank loans secured by cars 
pledged of $203,656, provision for freight 
and demurrage on cars at outside points 
of $24,907, and mortgage on machinery 
from Illinois Tool Works of $16,068 as 
principal items. 

Preferred liabilities aggregate $105,- 
067 and consist of accrued payrolls of 
$41,998 and the balance accrued local, 
excise and non-resident alien tax from 
workmen. Unsecured current liabilities 
reach $3,970,641 and include trade notes 
and acceptances of $477,656; accrued in- 
terest on notes and acceptances, $1,705; 
accounts payable, $1,945,064; dealers’ de- 
posits, $9,890; revolving credit due July 
1, 1923, $1,500,000, and reserve for al- 
lowances to dealers, $36,234. 

Revolving credit due July 15, 1923, is 
$4,400,000, and interest accrued thereon 
$41,613. Under an arrangement of Aug. 
17, 1921, the latter notes were made sec- 
ondary and subordinate to the above $1,- 
500,000 and to merchandise creditors for 
merchandise actually supplied prior to 
July 1, 1923. 


Expects Successful Sale 
of Republic Truck Assets 


DETROIT, Jan. 24—Application will 
be made in the Federal Court Jan. 29 by 
the Security Trust Co., receiver for the 
Republic Motor Truck Co., for an order 
to sell the property. If the order is is- 
sued, it is expected that the sale will 
be held soon after March 1. 

Though there is no definite movement 
at this time for a reorganization of the 
property, the receiver expressed confi- 
dence that because of the present good 
condition of the property and the steady 
flow of truck business a sale can be held 
successfully. 

Business is now running at the rate of 
sixty to seventy-five trucks monthly, the 
receiver declares, with no efforts at sales 
promotion. With ordinary efforts this 
can be brought to upward of 300 month- 
ly. 


WILLYS DECISION RESERVED 


TRENTON, N. J., Jan. 24—Federal 
Judge Bodine has reserved decision in 
a suit .by the Federal Government 


against the receivers of the Willys Corp. 
to recover $1,060,000 alleged to have been 
overpaid to the Duesenberg Motors 
Corp., a subsidiary during the war. 
The Willys corporation contended that 
the Federal claims had been reduced to 
$600,000 by consent of counsel. The con- 
tract involved is for 2000 Bugatti engines. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 





Reynolds Spring Co. for the ended 
Dec. 31, 1922, reports net earnings of $334,553, 


vear 


azainst $188,058 in 1921, and net income 
after depreciation and Federal taxes, of 


@9r7 AOF 
$257,425. 


$89,297 in the 


‘ 
1922, 


against previous 
The new income in after pre- 
ferred dividends, was equal to $2.74 a share 
on the 73,300 shares of common stock of no 
par value outstanding. Directors have noti- 
fied stockholders that they will be asked at 
the annual meeting on Feb. 14 to authorize 
the sale of 73,500 shares of additional com- 
mon stock at $12 a share, the proceeds to be 
used to provide funds for building operations, 
purchase of new equipment and additional 
working capital. The first offering of stock 
will be made to shareholders of record March 
1, in proportion of one new share for each 
Share now held. The right to subscribe to 
the new stock will expire March 16. 


Stewart Warner Speedometer Corp. 
directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 per share on the capital stock, pay- 
able Feb. 15, to stock of record Jan. 31. 
The company formerly paid $1 quarterly 
and in addition on Dec. 15 paid an extra 
dividend of $1 per share. The annual state- 
ment for the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, showed 
net profits, after all charges and 
$5,311,585, equivalent to $11.08 a 
479.385 shares of no par stock. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. has declared the 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share on the 
preferred stock, payable April 2 to stock of 
record March 22. Preliminary figures for 
the 1922 show gross sales of about $93,000,000. 
Net earnings are given as $3,000,000 which, 
after deferred dividends, was equivalent to 
65 cents a share earned on the 601,400 shares 
of common stock outstanding. 


year. 


taxes, of 
share on 


Spicer Manufacturing Corp. reports gross 
sales of $3,120,460 and net profits, after all 


expenses, of $499,531 for the last three 
months of 1922. After allowing for the 


regular dividend on the preferred, amounting 
to $60,000, the balance of $389,531 available 
the common stock was equal to $1.24 a 
share. 

Blackhawk Tire & Rubber Co. of Des 
Moines has declared an 8 per cent dividend 
on its common stock. According to an an- 
nouncement of President Kk. A. Lewis, the 
company has $400,000 of orders booked and 
will go into night nroduction shortly to in- 
crease its 1922 output by 50 per cent. 

Hudson Motor Car Co. has declared an 
extra dividend of 25 cents and the regular 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents a share, pay- 
able April 2 to stockholders of record March 
22. On Dec. 11 last an extra dividend also 
was declared in addition to the usual quarter- 
ly disbursement of 50 cents a share. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. of America’s 
issue of 7 per cent convertibie gold notes in 
the amount of £1,005,060, offered in London 
by the British Foreign & Colonial Corp. and 
Higginson & Co., has been heavily oversub- 
scribed. 

Pyrene Manufacturing Co. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent 
on common stock, payable Feb. 1. 


for 
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The outstanding feature in the invest- 
ment market since Jan. 1 has been the 
large amount of new issues brought out, 
The new financing for the Armour and 
Anaconda companies, including the pre. 
ferred stock offering of the former com- 
pany, aggregated more than a quarter of 
a billion dollars, and other issues, in- 
cluding the Republic of Cuba $50,000,- 
000 5% per cent bonds, constituted an 
even larger amount. 

The volume of merchandise exports 
from the United 'States in the month of 
December was well maintained, being 
nearly as large as in each of the two 
preceding months when, on account of 
the seasonal factor of the exportation of 
cotton, exports were at the highest of 
the’ year. The value of exports for 
December amounted to $344,000,000, as 
compared with $3880,056,542 for Novem- 
ber, the highest amount for the year, 
and $296,198,373 for December, 1921. 
For the whole of 1922 exports amounted 
to $3,831,516,735, or an average of $319, 
300,000 for each month. This compares 
with a monthly average of approximately 
$374,000,000 for 1921. 

Building figures, according to the F. 
W. Dodge Co., show that contracts 
awarded in twenty-seven Northeastern 
States in December amounted to $215, 
212,600 as compared with $244,365,900 
in November. For the whole of 1922 
the figures for twenty-seven States, 
$3,345,950,000, indicate that in the en- 
tire country the contracts awarded 
amounted to approximately $4,500,000,- 
000. For the twenty-seven States the 
increase in 1922 over 1921 was 42 per 
cent. Residential construction increased 
53 per cent and the remaining classes 36 
per cent. 

The Federal Reserve statement as of 
Jan. 17, 1923, showed an increase of 
$14,534,000 in gold reserves and $26,850, 
000 in total reserves. Bills on hand de- 
creased $23,129,000 and total earning as- 
sets $118,887,000. Deposits decreased 
$50,425,000. 


Revised Chinese Tariff 
Returns to 1919 Seale 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 24—The revised 
Chinese import tariff, which became ef- 
fective on Jan. 17, provides for an im- 
port duty of 5 per cent ad valorem on 
passenger cars, trucks and accessories, 
being the same as it was under the last 
tariff act of 1919, according to cabled 
information to the tariff division of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 

The new tariff represents a complete 
revision of the Chinese import duties, 
drawn up in accordance with the agree- 
ment of the powers at the Washington 
Conference of 1921 and designed to as- 
sure to the Chinese government an ef- 
fective 5 per cent revenue on the value 
of goods that are imported into that 
country. 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES 











Blakely Manufacturing Co. of Detroit has 
moved into a modern new factory contain- 
ing about 12,000 sq. ft. on one floor. The 
company manufactures steel fastenings for 
holding automobiles in position when being 
shipped in freight cars. It reports that it 
is now running in excess of four miles of 
wire daily through its machines and is 
equipping for more extensive production. 

K. & M. Truck Body Works, Tekonsha, 
Mich., will start steady production on truck 
cabs and stake and closed bodies for Fords 
early this spring. D. G. Martinson, general 
manager of Keep & Martinson, has author- 
ized a and advertising 
the company’s products, and 


sales program for 
factory equip- 
ment and production will be speeded up as 
soon as this can be accomplished. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
has increased the floor space of its auto- 
motive division by which the production 
capacity has been increased by about 5000 
units daily, bringing it to 30,000 units for an 
eight-hour day. 

Morse Chain Co. lias changed the address 
of its Detroit branch to 7601 Central Avenue. 


Tuscora Rubber Joins 
Petition for Receiver 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 24—Victor J. Rob- 
inson has been appointed receiver for 
the Tuscora Rubber Co. of New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, by Federal Judge D. C. 
Westenhaver. The appointment was 
made on application of the Johns-Man- 
ville Co., a creditor with a claim of 
$517. 

In its answer to the petition, the rub- 
ber company states that the present 
board of directors was elected while 
the company was being operated by a 
receiver appointed in New Philadelphia, 
that the present board terminated the 
litigation and took over and operated 
the plant at a profit, but without suffi- 
cient gain to pay all creditors and that 
the board received an extension of time 
from creditors to float a bond issue, se- 
cured by a mortgage on the plant, but 
has been unable to place the bonds. 

On this account, the company says, it 
has not been able to pay past due obli- 
gations and, because of threatened suits, 
joined in the prayer for a receiver. 





Truck Sales Increase 
20 Per Cent in Detroit 


DETROIT, Jan. 19.—Retail sales of 
new cars in Detroit during December ex- 
ceeded November by about 25 per cent, 
according to tabulations by the Detroit 
Automobile Dealers Association. Truck 
business in December in trucks of all 
classifications exceeded the previous 
month by upward of 20 per cent. In 
cars and trucks the sales totals for the 
month were 2551 and 347 respectively. 

Of the total passenger car business, 
Ford had 1148 sales. In trucks the Ford 
total was 241. Closed Ford business ex- 
ceeded open models 608 to 540. Chevro- 
let sales ran second to Ford in volume 
with a total of 387, of which 174 were 


open and 213 closed. In the middle and 
high priced cars the figures ran heavily 
in favor of closed cars, the aggregate of 
all business being three-fifths closed. 

Figures on Hudson and Essex business 
show that with Hudson the closed car 
sales totaled 60 to 4 open. On Essex the 
closed total was 51 to 2 open. This rep- 
resented the largest preponderance of 
closed cars over open though in the 
high priced lines the choice was almost 
as one-sided. In trucks, aside from 
Ford, the choice was about evenly di- 
vided between light delivery and heavy 
duty vehicle:. 


Westinghouse Says Best 
Field Is Among Farmers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Jan. 24— 
Forty plant officials and district sales 
managers attended a three days’ sales 
conference of the automotive equipment 
division of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. Among those tak- 
ing part were W. S. Rugg, general sales 
manager; A. M. Dudley, manager of 
automotive engineering; Arthur B. 
Reynders, works manager at Springfield; 
W. T. Everett, assistant electrical ser- 
vice manager, and E. H. Sniffin, manager 
of the power sales division. 

The trend of sentiment brought in 
from different sections was optimistic. 
It was agreed, however, that the indus- 
try would look to the farming districts 
rather than the cities for the principal 
expansion in new business this year. 


Kentucky Load Limit 
Law Upheld by Court 


LOUISVILLE, KY., Jan. 24—An ap- 
peal from the decision of Judge Davis 
W. Edwards of the Jefferson Circuit 
Court, refusing to grant, in a test suit, 
a temporary injunction against J. Matt 
Chilton, county attorney, from enforcing 
provisions of the Bright load limit law, 
has been taken by the Truck Operators’ 
Marketing Association. 

Judge Edwards in his decision held 
that the prescribed load limitations were 
not in excess of protection or unreason- 
able and therefore the law was not un- 
constitutional. 


U. S. CHAMBER MEETING 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20—Transporta- 
tion will be the subject of discussion at 
the annual convention of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, to be 
held in New York in May. Rail, motor 
and water transportation will be con- 
sidered with probable attention, also, to 
air commerce. It is expected the co- 
ordination of rail and motor transporta- 
tion will be one of the principal topics 
on the program. 


7500 STARS THIS MONTH 


NEW YORK, Jan. 22—Estimating on 
reports as of Jan. 19, it is declared that 
Durant Motors will turn out more than 
10,000 Stars and Durants in its various 
plants this month, of which about 7500 
will be Stars. 
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METAL MARKETS 








The steel market’s outstanding feature is 
the all-around hardening of prices. A few 
days ago the leading interest. re-established 
the $2 per ton differential between the price 
of shapes and plates and that of bars, mak- 
ing the quotation for the former 2.10 cents 
and leaving the base for bars at 2 cents. 
Reinstatement of this differential, although 
in no wise intended to affect the base price 
for bars, resulted, however, in a general stif- 
fening of the market for bars and most of 
the independents are now quoting 2.10 cents 
as their minimum price for that commodity. 

This, together with the receipt of more 
liberal specifications than in some time, has 
caused makers of cold-drawn steel bars to 
become still more dissatisfied with the pre- 
vailing 2.50 cents base for their product, a 
margin of only $8 for conversion being gen- 
erally considered inadequate. In the sheet 
market reports have been current for some 
time that an advance is imminent, and that 
it will amount to $3 a ton for black sheets. 
The market for blue annealed is conceded 
to be ¢2 a ton higher than it was a few weeks 
ago. 

Full-finished automobile sheets are nomi- 
nally unchanged in price, but the market is 
stiffer, more of the producers holding out for 
a 5 cents base and fewer being disposed to 
commit themselves at 4.85 cents. Production 
costs have not eased off. The supply of labor 
is seasonably better, but as the winter wanes, 
mills must once more figure on losing a cer- 
tain number of laborers to farming and other 
out-door pursuits. While newspaper reports 
picture the recurrence of another coal strike 
as remote, the more cautious among the steel 
producers are still figuring with it as a possi- 
bility and building up a reserve of pig iron 
and other intermediate material. Opinion 
as to the effect of the French occupation of 
the Ruhr district on the American steel in- 
dustry is divided. Undoubtedly much of the 
roseate stuff that has been published recently 
with a view to creating the impression that 
American steel mills would be inundated by 
export orders which the Germans are now 
unable to fill, is just good newspaper ‘‘stuff’’, 
but certain it is that the possibilities for en- 
larged American stee! exports have not been 
lessened by the Franco-German imbroglio. 


Pig tron.—Making allowance for slightly 
varying conditions at different centers, the 
market as a whole may be characterized as 
quiet and fairly steady. Here and there low 
are heard, but these are not in the 
nature of a decline but rather denote that 
thorough shopping would have disclosed 
these figures at the time when some sellers 
getting $1 a ton more. Automotive 
foundries are placing additional orders but 
with considerable caution. 


prices 


were 


Aluminum.—Ingots of German origin have 


been limited to supp!y for some time so that 


the further dislocation of industry in that 
country has brought about no marked change 
in the local market A limited tonnage of 
German sheets is fast being taken off the 
market. Very little in the way of imported 
aluminum is being landed just now. Most 
of the foreign sellers have disposed of their 
allotment for this market for the first half 
of the year. Sheet demand is fair, but ingots 
generally move slowly The ‘‘outside’’ 
market is firm. 

Copper.—The easier tendency of the raw 
copper market continues. Wrought copper 
and brass products. however, are firm and 


demand well maintained. 
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SHOWS Oct. yf ne i Trucks, re Agee Cleveland, na- haf yn og Corp.; 
‘ " , l er cu tural ractors, etc., tional secretary. ubject, Trolley Buses and 
Jan gf a el gg: eon Annua Grand Palais, Feb. 15 - 16 — Chicago, National Flexible Vehicles for 
J 27 - Feb ® us tania Association of Taxicab Street Railway Service, 
ae. cenit PP es 5 RACES Owners, Hotel Sherman. April 3o—Speaker, aw. E. La 
Feb. 19 - 20—Cleveland, Annual chum, General Superin- 
ett bey | gr nal May a — Berlin - Grunewald, - Convention of the National —* Mae Vehicle 
Chamber of Commerce, zerman Grand Prix. Highway Traffic Associ- quipment, me ¥} can 
Coliseum and First Regi- July 2— Tours, French Grand ation. ror 4 ae oe: Sub- 
ment Armory. Prix 500-mi. race. April 25, 26 and 27—New Orleans, of Fleet Operation 
Annual Convention of the yay 17—Speaker, F. P. Gill 
FOREIGN SHOWS sonwauvrions rion Foreign Trade y Fan an ‘Henry South 
May 9-June 12— Gothenburg, nacnagge Engineering Co., Sub 
Sweden, International Jan. 29-31— Chicago, Annual May—New York, Annual Con- Metallic Materials . 
Automobile Exhibition, Meeting, Automobile Elec- vention of the United Automotive Work. 
Sponsored by the — = ty 3 ‘ oe a Chamber of Com- 
Automobile Club o ongress Hotel. €. 
Sweden. Feb. 8 - 9 —Chicago, City Club, S. A. E. MEETI Other Meetings 
Oct. 4-10— Paris, Passenger Winter Sectional Meeting hLonibieiee Sveves 
Cars, Bicycles, Motor- of the American Society Metropolitan Section Jan. 31—Chicago Meeting and 
cycles and Accessories, for Steel Treating; W. H. March 15—Speaker, William P. Dinner of the Society at 


Grand Palais. 


EKisenman, 


4600 Prospect 


Kennedy, President, Ken- 


the Congress Hotel. 
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Funds Appropriated 


for Dam at Shoals 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20—Authoriza- 
tion for completion of Dam No. 2 on 
the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals 
was yesterday given by the House, 
which voted an appropriation of $6,998,- 
800 for the fiscal year 1924 and author- 
ized the Secretary of War to incur ad- 
ditional obligations of $10,501,200 for 
completion of the work. 

During the discussion an attempt was 
made to bring up the Ford offer to pur- 
chase the site. The bill authorizing 
such a purchase is now before the rules 
committee. 

Republican Floor Leader Mondell has 
declared himself opposed to bringing up 
the Ford offer at the present session and 
has announced that he will oppose a 
special rule permitting the bill a hearing. 

Congressmen Graham and Longworth, 
rival candidates for floor leader of the 
next House, succeeding Mondell, Con- 
gressman Madden, chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and a Graham 
supporter, Democratic Floor Leader Gar- 
rett and Congressman Almond from the 
Muscle Shoals district all spoke in favor 
of disposing of the Ford offer at this 
session. 

Should the measure, reported out of 
committee, come before the House and 
be passed, it would, of course, have to 
run the gauntlet in the Senate, where 
it is believed the real opposition to the 
Ford offer will develop. 





Budd, Body Builder, 


Floating New Issue 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 22—Because 
of recent contracts into which it has en- 
tered the Edward G. Budd Manufactur- 
ing Co. requires about $7,000,000 to 
finance its growing production. 

The company is offering, through three 
financial concerns, $3,000,000 in 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock and $4,- 
000,000 in 6 per cent sinking fund con- 
vertible gold bonds. The preferred stock 


is offered at 99 and accrued dividend, 
yielding 7.07 per cent. 





The 6 per cent bonds are to be dated 
Feb. 1 and will be due in 19388, but call- 
able on thirty days’ notice as a whole, or 
in part at 110 and interest for the first 
five years, at 107% in the next five and 
105 in the eleventh year, with 1 per cent 
less premium yearly thereafter to matur- 
ity. After Feb. 1, 1925, they may be 
changed into preferred stock. 


Climax Rubber Officers 
File Bankruptcy Petition 


COLUMBUS, Jan. 24—Claiming in- 
ability to pay in full the debts of the 
company, officers of the Climax Rubber 
Co. have filed a petition in bankruptcy 
in the Federal Court here. The appli- 
cation was made by Irving S. Hoffman, 
president of the corporation. 

Liabilities are listed at $265,381, of 
which $127,381 is in unsecured claims, 
consisting of promissory and coupon 
notes distributed among hundreds of 
small investors in Ohio and adjoining 
States. Another item is a balance of 
$136,000 owed on the purchase price of 
the Delaware plant. 

Assets are listed at $537,420, of which 
$206,593 covers the estimated value of 
patents, trademarks and copyrights. In- 
surance totaling $90,000 and an equity 
in the Delaware property of $88,111 are 
other assets. 

The Climax company was organized 
about five years ago to perfect and mar- 
ket a patented non-puncture tube of the 
compression type. Later on the Dela- 
ware plant was secured and more re- 
cently negotiations were entered into 
for the leasing of the plant of the Rotary 
Tire & Rubber Co. at Zanesville. 











FISK EXPANDS OUTPUT 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., Jan. 23— 
Fisk Rubber Co., which has been pro- 
ducing at the rate of about 14,000 tires 
and as many tubes daily here for sev- 
eral months past, has opened the new 
year with expanding production. 

It is stated by the company that or- 
ders now waiting to be filled are 78 per 
cent larger than those of a year ago, 
and that it has sufficient raw materials 
en hand to meet requirements to July. 





Gasoline Consumption 


Still at “Dizzy Pace” 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 23—Consump- 
tion of gasoline during November, 1922, 
increased 34.09 per cent above the fig- 
ures for the same month in 1921, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

Measured in gallons the _ increase 
amounted to 120,000,000. The total con- 
sumption for November, 1922, reached 
470,043,173 gallons. 

The Bureau says “the demands of the 
nation’s millions of internal-combustion 
engines continue to maintain gasoline 
consumption at a dizzy pace.” 

Production of gasoline amounted to 
567,100,921 gallons, an increase of a 
million gallons over October and 31.31 
per cent over production for November, 
1921. 

November gasoline consumption fig- 
ures, however, were 19,000,000 gallons 
below the October consumption mark, 
due, the bureau holds, to the advance of 
winter and the “consequent curtailment 
of automobile activities.” Stocks of gaso- 
line on hand Dec. 1 amounted to 776,723,- 
619 gallons, an increase of 53,000,000 
gallons during the month. Exports of 
gasoline in November were 41,085,149 
gallons. 





Favors Registration Tax 
Law as Against Gasoline 


DETROIT, Jan. 24—Sidney D. Waldon, 
president of the Detroit Automobile Club, 
has worked out a scale of taxation for 
the State of Michigan which he believes 
will raise exactly the same revenue 4s 
the gasoline tax without adding to the 
burden of the lower priced car, by bring- 
ing medium and high priced vehicles 
nearer their proper relative taxes. 

He declares that no law can be framed 
putting a tax upon gasoline that will 
not automatically place its heaviest 
burden upon the poor and work in favor 
of the rich. He is in favor of the con- 
tinuance of the registration law, with 
a proper revision of its rates, as the best 
mans for raising taxes. 














